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HE author of “Don Quixote” described 

the island of Cyprus about three hun- 
dred years ago as “a place of peace and 
health, and possessed of all that constitutes 
happiness which it is in the power of nature 
to bestow upon man.” This was written at 
about the time the island passed from the 
Venetians to the Turks, and before it was 
fully consigned to the desolation which has 
reduced it to a malarious wilderness. Nor 
was its prosperity under the Venetians alto- 
gether exceptional. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
in the fourth century, spoke of it as “so 
plentiful in all things that it needs no help 
of other nations.” Before him, Pliny had 
put it on record that it had been “such a 
forest of trees,’’ that in the inefficiency of 
the mines and other works to waste the 


woods, the land was given to whomsoever 
Vou. V.—13 





would clear it. Sir John de Mandeville 
visited it about 1330,and found it a “righte 
gode ile and a fayr and gret.” Even in 
our own age, when it has come to its worst 
estate, M. J. Jasinides, the author of a work 
on the islands of the Mediterranean, who 
died in Cyprus according to his desire— 
“Here do I wish to die”—declared in his 
book that after forty years of wandering 
among its sister islands, it remained his fa- 
vorite. Von Léher, who saw it in the flush 
of its Spring growth in 1877, attributes to 
its soil great capacity for agricultural pro- 
duction, and to its people the best qualities 
of homeliness and hospitality. The judg- 
ment of these writers has not been contra- 
dicted by any competent authority. After 
the worst has been done for the island and 
its people for three hundred years, it is still 








a garden of the sea, fullen and given over to 
weeds, but ready to respond to the encour- 
agement of economical culture and civilized 
rule, and to bloom again with its old-time 
freshness and luxuriance. 

Until the Turks came, Cyprus occupied a 
conspicuous place in the world’s affairs. It 
is supposed to have been settled by Kittim, 
the grandson of Japhet, from whom it re- 
ceived its earliest name. Long before the 
Greeks had begun to make a figure abroad, 
the Phoenicians had occupied the island 
and made it a trading-post, and its ships 
were wel] known and predominant upon all 
the navigated waters of the day. Its situa- 
tion was so important with reference to trade 
and political influence in the Levant, that 
its possession has been sought by whatever 
nation aspired to rule in that part of the 
world. Its history has consequently been 
chequered, and, with all its advantages, it 
has enjoyed only a few short, exceptional 
periods of independence. Soon after the 
Trojan war, Grecian colonies, led by heroes 
of Troy, settled upon the island. In the 
course of centuries they worked the Pheeni- 
cians out, and fixed the character of the 
Cyprian people for the next three thousand 
years. A period of independence began 
about 720 B. C., and lasted about one hun- 
dred and seventy years, during which the 
island was divided among eight or ten petty 


sovereigns, who, however, did not escape. 


paying tribute to Sargon and Esar-haddon, 
Kings of Assyria; and these monarchs took 
pains to record the submission of the kings 
in their inscriptions. 

Then came the Egyptians to possess the 
land, followed by the Persians and the Spar- 
tans, 477 years B. C., whose brilliant rule 
of eighty years was closed with the inde- 
pendent and successful reign of Evagoras. 
He gained distinguished and lasting fame in 
the great Cyprian war, which he carried on 
for ten years against the Persians. It is 
merely indicating the fate that befell all the 
Eastern countries to say that Cyprus was 
afterwards conquered by Alexander the 
Great, and then by the Romans; that it 
became a part of the Eastern Empire, and 
suffered occupation by the Saracens. In 
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1182 Isaac Comnenus, Governor under the 
emperors at Constantinople, declared him- 
self independent, and assumed the title of 
“ Emperor of Cyprus.” In the tenth year 
of his empire, in 1191, came Richard of Eng- 
land, the Lion-hearted, full of zeal for the 
cross and of love for Berengaria of Navarre, 
his bride-expectant, who was a passenger in 
one of his ships on his way to the Crusade. 
The advanced division of his fleet, carrying 
Berengaria, was driven ashore on Cyprus by 
astorm. The ships were pillaged, and the 
emperor refused to give shelter to the prin- 
cess. Richard, following with the rest of 
the fleet, avenged the outrage by seizing the 
island and casting its empeior into prison; 
and when Isaac complained of the indignity 
of the iron fetters with which he was bound, 
the king gave him silver ones instead, and 
received the thanks of his prisoner for his 
generosity. Richard married his queen here, 
and, proceeding toward the Holy Land, left 
his conquest with the Knights ‘Templar. 
Afterwards, a contest arising between two 
rival kings of Jerusalem, he gave Cyprus to 
Guy of Lusignan as the price of his yield- 
ing his pretensions to the throne of the holy 
city. Guy became the founder of a dynasty 
which ruled Cyprus successfully for three 
hundred years, made it rich and prosperous, 
and gave it a good name among the nations. 
The last of their direct line, Charlotte, mar- 
ried Louis of Savoy, but was expelled soon 
after her coronation in 1460 by her illegiti- 
mate brother James. He married Catherine 
Cornara, of Venice, and she, shortly after 
his death, abdicated in favor of the Repub- 
lic, which had adopted her as a daughter of 
St. Mark. Charlotte, dying in 1487, be- 
queathed her claims to the Duke of Savoy ; 
and by virtue of this bequest the kings of 
Italy call themselves also kings of Cyprus. 
The Venetians made the most of the island, 
to its detriment, for about a hundred years, 
till 1571, when they were driven out by the 
Turks. These, in their indolent way, have 
continued the devastation that the Vene- 
tians began, and have reduced the island to 
its present obscurity and insalubrity. 
Cyprus, with an area of about forty-five 
hundred square miles, is not quite as large 
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MOUNT OLYMPUS. 


as the State of Connecticut. It is one hun- 
dred and twenty or one hundred and forty 
miles long, and varies in width from about 
ten miles in parts of the Carpasian peninsula, 
to fifty or sixty miles across the widest part 
of its main-land. Its shape is compared by 
ex-British consul Lang to that of a leg of 
mutton, and by General di Cesnola to that 
of a deer’s skin spread out. The similitude 


The island is 


in either case is appropriate. 





situated in the north-eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in the angle formed by 
the coasts of Cilicia in Asia Minor on one 
side and those of Syria on the other; toward 
which latter, in the quaint language of Peter 
Henlin of more than two hundred years ago, 
“Tt shooteth itself out with a long, sharp 
promontory.” This promontory is the Car- 
pasian peninsula, and has for its backbone a 
range of mountains from two to three thou- 
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CHAIN OF MOUNT OLYMPUS. 


sand feet high, which skirts the northern 
shore of the island and stretches thirty-five 
miles eastward from its main-land. Another 
range of mountains in the south-western 
part of the island rises in Mount Troados, or 
Olympus, toa height of more than six thou- 
sand feet. A fine bird’s-eye view of the 
island and is surroundings is obtained from 
the summit of this peak. To Von Loher, 
on the April day that he ascended it, Cy prus 
“looked like a clear and lovely gem, washed 
hy the blue waves of the surrounding sea, 
which met-the horizon on every side. Toward 
the north-east the dazzling range of Taurus is 
distinctly visible, extending along the Cili- 
cian coast toward Kurdistan, and opposite 
on the south-east, the dark, purple heights 
of Lebanon.” The blue sea, the snowy 
mountains, and the island itself offer a 
strong contrast, “whilst the latter again 
presents three distinct features, the dark 
mountains, covering the western half of the 





country, the long chain of hills traversing 
the Carpasian peninsula, and between these 
the brown and golden tinted plains.” The 
last mentioned feature is the “ splendid al- 
luvial plain” of Messoria, which stretches 
from the center of the island to the ancient 
port and capital of Salamis. It is watered 
by the River Pedias, which leaves, after its 
Spring overflows, a deposit with qualities 
similar to those of the mud of the Nile, but 
in modern times becomes nearly dry in the 
Summer. Numerous other streams run 
from the Olympian Mountains to the sea on 
the north, south, and west. They were all 
once more important than they are, and 
some of them leave a fertilizing deposit like 
that of the Pedias. 

The plains, the valleys, and the lower 
slopes of the mountains teem during the 
Spring and early Summer, before the hot 
sun and winds have burned every thing up, 
with an extraordinary richness and variety 
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of vegetation. Oaks, plantains, olives, vines, 
and myrtles on the banks of the streams, 
glimpses here and there of “sloping banks 
entirely covered with white lilies” were fea- 
tures of Von Loher’s route from Evrycht to 
Mount Olympus, and flowers in abundance, 
with “whole tracts covered with hyacinths 
and narcissus,” greeted the traveler’s eye as 
he began the ascent of the mountain. Along 
the road to Chrysoragiatissa, “from every 
stone and rock in the valley beneath hung 
long grass and clumps of flowers, and in 


| be native to the 
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formerly covered to the height of four thous- 
and and even six thousand feet with pines 
and cypresses and junipers; now only occa- 
sional groups of these trees are seen, min- 
gled with shrubs of stunted growth, although 
woods large enough to keep alive a manu- 
facture of turpentine still exist in some 
parts of the country. Altogether about one 
thousand different kinds of plants appear to 
islind. Nearly all the 
plants of Western Asia, Europe, and Egypt 
are found on the slopes around its coasts and 








some places these were entirely covered with 


brilliant mosses and a variety of creeping 
plants. 


Bushes of sage, marjoram, cistus, 
arbutus, laurel, and myrtle covered the 
ground, whilst oaks, junipers, and mastic 
trees spread their roots in all directions near 
the rippling waters that irrigated this beau- 
tiful valley. Every now and then 
we came upon aspot where the moist and 
swampy earth was covered with pzonies, 
tulips, and a variety of bulbous plants, 
whilst every decaying tree-stump showed a 
luxuriant crop of orchids and rare creepers.” 
Thus our German traveler enjoyed the 
beauty of the scene with once a sense of 
weariness from the overpowering perfume, 
through “a succession of luxuriant and 


laughing valleys.” The mountains were 








in its valleys, and almost every kind of fruit- 
tree flourishes and bears good fruit in a wild 
state. The island was anciently celebrated 
for its varied vegetation, and continued to 
be so, with intervals of neglect, till after 
the close of the Lusignan dynasty. During 
the Middle Ages tropical plants were accli- 
matized and thence introduced to the neigh- 
boring countries. Cultivation was carried 
to great perfection in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; and two or three hun- 
dred years ago the plain of Messoria was 
“one huge, highly cultivated field.” Now 
the plain is growing more unfit for cultiva- 
tion every year; and nothing “ fills the mind 
of the traveler with sadder reflections than 
the sight of the general ruin and rapid de- 
cay of island.” 

































































































































































The list of Cyprian productions is rather 
one of what have been or might be, than of 
what are, sources of wealth. Wild olives 
wbound, but there are hardly any but wild 
ones, and scarcely enough of the fruit and 
oil ave produced for the consumption of the 
people. The culture of silk was introduced 
in the time of Justinian and flourished till 
the Arabs came, when it fell off. The sugar- 
cme was cultivated, and promised to be 
profitable, when some mad pasha had all the 
canes burned. ‘The tobacco ranks with the 
finest in the world; but “exorbitant taxa- 
tion vexatiously applied,” is extinguish- 
ing its production, and three-fourths of what 
the islanders themselves smoke is imported. 
Cotton has long been grown of good quali- 
ties. The American variety was introduced 
during our civil war with a fair promise of 
success; but the tax-gatherers, who collect 
in kind, insisted upon the crop being left on 
the ground till they came for their share, 
while its nature requires that it be gathered 
as soon as the pod bursts, and it spoiled. 
Its cultivation was discouraged, and the ex- 
portation, once large, is now insignificant. 
The fruit of the Carob tree (Ceratonia sili- 
yur), commonly called locust beans, is ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. It is sent 
to England to be food for cattle, to Russia 
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to be eaten as a fruit, and to Egypt, and is 
sometimes made by the inhabitants intoa kind 
sweet of cake. Some suppose that the fruit 
was the locusts on which John the Baptist 
subsisted, and that the pots were the husks 
the Prodigal Son was reduced to eat. Cy- 
prus furnished Madeira with its first stock 
of grape-vines. Its wine trade flourishes, 
and is the only business that appears to 
be increasing. The Commanderia wine, so 
called from the commanders of the Knights 
of St. John, was famous in the Middle Ages, 
and is still in considerable demand. Wheat 
is the most prominent of the grain products, 
and the other grains, fruits and vegetables 
that have been or may be successfully grown 
here include almost every thing that is 
known on the three sides of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, the best products of the temperate 
and semi-tropical zones. 

A few years ago the locusts regularly ate 
up every thing that grew just when it was 
at its best. They were exterminated by a 
combination of rare energy on the part 
of a pasha and the ingenuity of a resident, 
and are no longer regarded as formidable. 
Now that the Turkish tax-gatherer is going, 
the people will have only the Summer suns 
and winds to contend against; but they are 
bad enough. 
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Cattle, sheep, and goats are pastured on 
the plains and mountain slopes to a consid- 
erable extent; the mules are of a famously 
good breed; the woods and meadows abound 
in game, and are free from noxious animals. 
Copper was mined with profit in ancient 
times, and received its name, it is supposed, 
from the name of the island. Salt, left after 
the Autumn heats and dryness as a crust on 
the borders of the lakes and marshes of 
the coast, is a government monopoly. The 
fine asbestos of Paphos has been from an- 
cient times woven into an incombustible 
cloth and into priestly garments. Amber 
and copperas are enumerated among the 
minerals, and also the erystals called dia- 
monds of Cyprus, which are, however, not 
diamonds, nor even precious, only handsome 
stones, and other valuable minerals and 
metals are supposed to exist in the mount- 
ains. The Greek women make creditable 
silken fabrics, and leather goods are men- 
tioned as remarkable for their brilliant and 
lively colors; calicoes that grow brighter by 
washing, and carpets of excellent workman- 
ship. 

The climate has a bad reputation, and 


the island is regarded as among the places 


that are peculiarly unhealthy. The weather 
of Cyprus is, indeed, not all that could be 
desired, but it does not appear, from the 
best evidence gn the subject, to be altogether 
bad. The island is exposed to chilling Win- 
ter blasts from the Taurus range of mount- 
ains and to parching Summer winds from 
Cilicia and Syria; but its air is also refreshed 
during much of the year with delicious, 
moist sea-breezes from the south. It rains 
almost constantly from the middle of Octo- 
ber till the end of January, and again from 
the middle of March till the end of April. 
The Spring and early Summer are delight- 
ful seasons, the June heats being relieved 
and tempered by the sea- breezes. ‘These 
fail at a later period, and the heat of the 
later Summer and early Fall is excessive, 
and intensified with scorching winds, that 
burn up all growth and destroy all the crops 
that have not matured. This heat and 
these winds, which often bring scarcity after 
an early season of great promise, are the 
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scourge of the country, and form the one 
permanent drawback on its fruitfulness. 
Fires are seldom needed for warmth except 
in the neighborhood of Mount Olympus. 

The soil and air are full of malaria, and 
fevers abound; but the fevers do not seem 
to be deadly, and the malaria is chargeable 
to recent neglect of the land, and not to any 
irremediable faults of the country. The 
land is infested with marshes, and the towns 
are destitute of provisions for their sani- 
tary welfare. With the marshes drained 
and the towns suitably provided with need- 
ful aids to cleanliness, the friends of Cyprus 
insist that it will be as healthy as any hot 
country. It thust have been so farmerly, 
for the population, says Consul Lang, have 
been from “time immemorial _ perfectly 
healthy and robust, free from all serious 
sickness, and living to a hale old age.” The 
consul himself lived there and went about 
every where for nine years, “and never en- 
joyed better health anywhere;” while his 
sister had a similar experience during a 
four years’ residence. Many of the people 
live out of doors during the Summer, mak- 
ing their beds under the trees and hanging 
their clothes and provisions in the branches. 
General Di Cesnola made a partial trial of 
this mode of living and enjoyed it, with- 
out, however, wholly forsaking his home. 
Von Léher gives a pretty picture of some 
shepherds whom he found wandering in 
the mountains with their flocks, and sleep- 
ing in extemporized huts. He was told that 
women and girls as well as men and boys 
would pass whole months in this manner, 
the women carrying spindles with them and 
occupying their time with wool-spinning, 
living the kind of life we find described in 
the pastoral poems. 

Cyprus had anciently many fine and fa- 
mous ports. The harbors have all gone to 
decay or have been filled up, and now it has 
none worthy of the name. The ancient 
Citium is most inadequately represented by 
Larnaca, the present best known port, which 
stands near its former site; but it is hard to 
reach in bad weather, and possesses but scanty 
accommodations. The consular and ship- 
ping offices occupy a row of houses fronting 
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the shore, which is called the Marina, while 
the town itself is at some distance back, 
with green fields between. The situation 
with the curving yellow shores of the bay, 
backed by the hills behind the town, with 
the mountains overtopping them, is pictur- 
esque. The name of the place signifies a 
coffin, and it is actually built upon the 
grave-yards of the past, and partly out of 
their stones. 

The fine old Church of St. Lazarus, now 
partly demolished, received its name from a 
story that the saint died in the neighbor- 
hood and was buried within its inclosure, 
and is interesting on account of some En- 
glish tombs of the seventeenth century, 
which are situated in a corner of its grounds. 
Not far from Larnaca is the Mountain of the 
Holy Cross, on which the Empress Helena 
erected « church; and twenty-five miles 
feom the town is Cape Greco, which has 
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been described as “a bold headland, a min- 
iature Gibraltar, or rather table mountain, 
looking like a Cyclopean citadel cut out in 
terraced limestone.” 

The stones of Salamis, the old Greek capi- 
tal, have been carried away to build, first, 
Constantia, and afterwards the famous Lu- 
signan fortress, and capital of Famagusta. 
The last isa town of romantic fame, and had 
in De Mandeville’s time as he tells us, “ one 
of the prineypalle Havens of the Sea that is 
in the World, and there arryven Cristene 
Men, and Sarazynes [Saracens], and Men of 
all Naciones.” It is inhabited now by 
about two hundred Turks, and is, according 
toawriter who has recently visited it, “quite 
a city of the dead; Pompeii is hardly more 
so.” Tts ruins attest its former splendor, 
and in their massive integrity cause it to 
appear from without “as if constructed yes- 
terday. The broad ditches and moats cut 
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out of the solid rock must have cost an in- 
finity of labor.” The walls, standing almost 
whole, and seventeen feet thick, show what 
pains were taken to make the place impreg- 
nable. It proved nearly so to the Turks in 


1571, when after being repulsed in six at- 
tempts to take it by storm, they were obliged 
to besiege it for several months and to grant 
honorable terms to the garrison and people 
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Afterwards Mustapha Pasha, the Turkish 
general, and Bragadino, the Venetian, quar- 
reled, and the terms were broken. The 
Turks tortured Bragadino to death, skinned 
him and stuffed the skin, and Mustapha car- 
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ried it, tied to the masts of his vessel, in 
triumph to Constantinople. The bones of 
the dead Venetian and Italian noblemen, 
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some of whose tombs are still to be seen in 
when they had starved them into a surrender. | 


the church-yards, were dug up and thrown 
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into the sea. Venetian and Turkish cannon 
may now be seen in position or scattered 
among the ruins, silent and useless, like 
most of the other past glories of the island. 
A round tower near the fort is pointed out 
as the building which was the headquarters 
of the Venetian governor, Cristoforo Moro, 
1506 to 1508, who is supposed to have been 
the original of Shakespeare’s Othello. 

Limasol, the south-eastern port, is next 
to Larnaca in importance as a commercial 
point, and enjoys a flourishing trade in the 
exportation of wine. It is the place where 
the Lady Berengaria was so inhospitably 
treated in 1191, and was at a later period the 
headquarters of the Knights of St. John, 
who, introducing improved methods of cul- 
ture, made this part of the island bloom with 
gardens and wealth. The remains of a re- 
markably strong castle which they built 
may be seen at Colossin, between Limasol 
and Curium. 

Nicosia or Leucosia, the present capital, 
occupies a beautiful situation among the 
mountains north of Larnaca. It presents an 
indescribably pleasing appearance from a 
distance, with its white walls and painted 
minarets and church steeples and lovely 
gardens, having fruit-trees of every kind 
looking over their walls; but within, despite 
all these attractions and the fountains and 
water-pipes with which it is furnished, it is 
ruinous and squalid. The cathedral of St. 
Sophia was one of the largest and finest ec- 
clesiastical buildings on the island; but the 
Turks have hidden its Gothie beauties by 
covering them with paint and whitewash. 
Going north from Nicosia, the traveler may 
pass the old castle of Buffavento—the storm- 
defier—perched on the top of the Lion 
Mountain, three thousand feet high, and 
looking down upon its companion fortresses, 
Cantara and St. Hilarion, “with the air of a 
defiant spirit gazing upon the country that it 
formerly kept in check.” The three forts com- 
mand the approaches from the interior to 
Kerynia, a port and fortress which has been 
conspicuous in the history of the mountain- 
ribbed northern coast since it was the capi- 
tal of one of the post-Pheenician kingdoms. 
Of the people of Cyprus, whether they 
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be less than one hundred thousand, or nearly 
three hundred thousand (the estimates dif- 
fer), three-fourths are Greeks of the Christian 
Church. Many of the Mohammedans are 
Greeks whose ancestors embraced the re- 
ligion of Islam after the Turkish conquest, 
and are called New Moslems; and a part of 
these are regarded as only outwardly Mo- 
hammedans for expediency’s sake, while at 
heart they sympathize, so far as such people 
can sympathize, with their Christian coun- 
trymen. 

The men are sturdy and vigorous, the 
women are fat, active, and industrious, and 
both men and women are called unusually 
handsome. Their morals are of the best. 
Their family life is of the purest and most 
unselfish form. The continued care of par- 
ents is for the settlement of their children. 
Accordingly, when the children come of age, 
they will often portion out the estate among 
them and retire to live in a corner, trusting 
to the children to see that they shall never 
suffer. The trust is seldom betrayed; and 
it is often truly touching, says Von Loher, 
“to see how the gray-headed fathers and 
mothers, who seem to be particularly nu- 
merous, are honored and cared for by their 
children.” The family bond is dutifully 
observed in all of its relations; brothers and 
sisters will exercise self-denial in important 
matters to secure each other’s education and 
welfare; and, as a consequence, woman is 
in honor. The houses, though poor, flat- 
roofed huts, are well kept and generally 
clean, and the purity of the household 
linen is a matter of pride. A generous hos- 
pitality is exercised with a calm and courtly 
grace which quite charms the Western visi- 
tor. The women will present him a fruit at 
his entrance as a sign of welcome, will hand 
him a cup of water with a good wish and 
repeat the wish on taking the cup back, and 
will burn sweet-smelling herbs at his depart- 
ure in order that he may carry a fragrant 
remembrance with him; and who, says Von 
Loher, “could compare our parting act of 
raising the hat with the picturesque obei- 
sance of the villagers, as they laid their hands 
upon their hearts and gracefully inclined 
their bodies toward us as they wished us 
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farewell?” To complete their good traits 
they are scrupulously faithful to all the or- 
dinances of the Church, and nearly starve 
themselves in keeping the numerous fast 
days. 

The means of travel are primitive. The 
tourist, mounted upon a mule, and sitting 
upon a native saddle with canvas saddle-bags 
filled with clothes and provisions, a bundle of 
colored quilts or blankets for his bed strapped 
to the saddle, his feet thrust into rusty stir- 
rups attached to stirrup leathers of rope 
upon which he must 
balance himself care- 
fully, must have pre- 
sented a comical ap- 
pearance as, holding 
a yellow umbrella 
over his head and 
smoking a cigarette, 
he bade farewell to 
the household of 
Vassiloupoulos, — the 
innkeeper of Larnaca. 

“alsehood and 
faithlessness, covet- 
ousness, robbery, re- 
venge, baseness, and 
subserviency, have 
been ascribed to the 
people in their so- 
cial and politicg] life; but Consul Lang tes- 
tifies that he has had oceasion to send all 
over the island bags of money—English sover- 
eigns—by muleteers, without any escorts or 
receipts, and not a pound went astray, not 
one of the agents whom he trusted de- 
frauded him of a farthing. 

The Mohammedans are not fanatical. 
They do not generally practice polygamy, 
and the majority of them speak Greek as 
well as Turkish, and live on the most ami- 
cable terms with their Christian neignbors. 
The freedom of association between the ad- 
herents of the two religions is on the in- 
crease, and intermarriages sometimes take 
place. 

Cy prushasa mythological and religious his- 
tory allitsown. The Pheenicians brought to 
it the worship of their great goddess Astarte, 
and set up her shrines in chosen spots. The 
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Greeks adopted her and transformed her into 
their Aphrodite, and substituting for the 
plain, conical, dark stone which was the Phe- 
nician idol, that image of classic beauty, which 
we know as Venus, invested her story with 
a fable of the most delicate conception which 
seems to have been suggested to their poetical 
imaginations by some peculiar features of the 
Cyprian coast. According to their myth, 
Aphrodite was born of the foam of the waves 
at Paphos. Von Léher relates that as he 
was passing along the sacred road between 


RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF PAPHOS. 


New Paphos and Old Paphos, which the 
Venus-worshipers of the past used to trav- 
erse in gay and profligate processions, his 
attention was fixed upon the great beauty 
of the sea-foam “ as it rose in sunny wreaths 
from the stones on which it beat.” At some 
seasons, under the influence of the soft south- 
west wind, it rises as high as the feet of the 
trees, and presents the appearance of small 
tracts of snow. Gazing upon this scene, 
the observer could readily imagine how the 
Greeks should have been led to describe 
their Goddess of Love “as having first 
reached the shores of Cyprus mounted on 
the foamy crest of a wave.” Herr Unger, 
one of the authors of an excellent German 
work on Cyprus, is satisfied that the abun- 
dance and peculiar density of this foam are 
principally owing to the slimy secretions of 
a sea-weed (Palmeria Ungeriana) which has 
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A SARCOPHAGUS. 


hitherto been found nowhere else. The 
worship of the goddess was conducted at 
Old Paphos and other places for several cen- 
turies, with rites that gave the Cyprians a 
bad name for ages afterward. Her memory 
survives in the name—A phroditissa—which 
the people of the island gave to the Virgin. 
The ruins of her temple may be traced at 
Kuklia, which occupies the site of Old 
Paphos, and the spot where were situated 
the gardens of Venus may be seen in the 
neighborhood. 

In the forty-fifth year of the Christian 
era Saul of Tarsus and Barnabas, a native 
of the island, sailed from Seleucia to Cy prus, 
and preached with John in the Synagogues 
of the Jews at Salamis; thence went through 
the island to Paphos—New Paphos, the Ro- 
man capital, near the present town of 
Ktima—where they confounded Elymas, the 
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sorcerer, and caused the Roman 
deputy, Sergius Paulus, to be- 
lieve. Upon this event is based 
the saying that Cyprus was the 
first country that had a Chris- 
tian ruler. Hence Saul returned, 
bearing the name of Paul. Dur- 
ing the reign of Trajan the Jews 
stirred up a religious insurrec- 
tion, in which they slew, it is 
said, two hundred and forty 
thousand citizens, and quite des- 
olated the city of Salamis. A 
law was passed that no Jew 
should ever live on the island, and 
was carried out, to the peint of 
putting to death those of the 
race who were shipwrecked on 
its coasts; and the Jews now 
have no settlement in Cyprus. 

In the fifth century, the body 
of St. Barnabas, who, according 
to tradition, was murdered in 
Cyprus, was discovered at Sal- 
amis, and with it a copy of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, of Bar- 
nabas’s own copying. The dis- 
covery came opportunely to be 
used in the discussion of ques- 
tions that were pending between 
the Bishops of Cyprus and An- 
tioch. The argument was forceful, and the 
Church of Cyprus was constituted, and now 
remains, independent of any other ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. The archbishop, who is 
called Metropolitan of Constantia, resides at 
Nicosia, and has under him three suffragan 
bishops. The priests are simple and un- 
learned men, dependent on their flocks for a 
livelihood. ‘The Church has several well- 
endowed cloisters. 

Schools, which have been permitted only 
within the last thirty years, are established 
in the larger towns. Those at Larnaca, Ni- 
cosia, and Limasol are of three grades, and 
in them are taught history, geography, and 
Grecian history, and Homer and Xenophon 
are read. 

Attention was first recently drawn to Cy- 





‘prus by the wonderful discoveries of anti- 


quities made a few years ago by General Di 





CYPRUS. 


Cesnola. This officer, an Italian by birth 
and an American citizen by choice, after 
having done good service in the war against 
the rebellion, was appointed United States 
Consul to Cyprus in 1865. Having become 
interested in the archzeology of the island, 
he began excavations in a “mere amateur 
sort of a way ” as he expresses it, and con- 
tinued and extended them, always at his 
own expense, till he had occupied ten years 
in the work, had explored and identified the 
sites of eight ancient royal cities, discovered 
the ruinsof eight other cities, and of twelve 
ancient towns, had found and explored fif- 
teen temples, and sixty fine burial places 
containing sixty thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-two tombs, and had collected in all 
thirty-five thousand three hundred and 
seventy-three articles of different kinds. 
Through the liberality of a few citizens of 
New York, about two-thirds of the whole 
of this collection, which is unique in size, 
completeness, and value, have been secured 
for the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City, where the articles that 
are on exhibition occupy several large 
rooms. The archeologists of Europe were 
grieved when this great treasure of an- 
tiques departed from the old world for Amer- 
ica, for no collection or collections in Eu- 
rope can fill the place it serves for study. 
It derives almost priceless value from the 
fact that it gives in thousands of specimens 
a continuous illustrative history of the 
growth of ancient Grecian art from the ear- 
liest efforts of the Pheenicians, copying after 
Assyrian and Egyptian models, and the 
labors of the early Greeks taking up their 
work and improving upon it, till the period 
when genuine Grecian works of the historical 
ages became common. It embraces thou- 
sands of jars, vases, and cups of earthen- 
ware or terra-cotta, with ornaments rising 
from lines and circles rudely scratched, to 
elaborate artistic tracery and classic figures; 
lamps, children’s toys, and idols; articles of 
glass in various colors, and covered now, 
generally with a beautiful iridescence, which 
has been acquired by their lying for ages 
under the ground; vessels and implements 
of copper and bronze; articles and orna- 
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ments of iron, lead, bone, ivory, rock-crystal, 
alabaster, silver, and gold; engraved gems; 
coins of gold, silver, and bronze; heads, 
busts, statues, and statuettes, in marble and 
terra-cotta. Among them are many of the 
aids which the Cyprian ladies used in mak- 
ing their toilets, including thousands of per- 
fumery bottles of terra-cotta and glass, in 
some of which the dried perfume, and in one 
the liquid itself, are still visible. The statues 
are Egyptian, Assyrian, or Greek in style 
and costume; but a large proportion of 
them have characteristics which must be 


ANCIENT STATUE (WITH DOVE AND BOX). 


Pheenician, one of the most striking of which 
is an inimitable expression of good cheer, 
which some one has called the “inevitable 
grin,” which clothes their faces. 
trast with the hard expression of the Assyr- 
jan, the thoughtful submissiveness of the 
Egyptian, and the earnest vitality of the 


The con- 


Greek is obvious. Another characteristic 
of the Cyprian statues, to which General Di 
Cesnola invites especial attention, is that they 
























































































































































































































were “sculptured in the round,” that is, 
that they were figures of men “cut free all 
xround, and standing independently” on 
their own feet. No other ancient people ex- 
ecuted complete works in this style except 
under Greek tutelage. 

General Di Cesnola remarks that the vast 
majority of these relics are articles of com- 





STATUETTE OF BOY AND GOOSE. 


mon use, and that the tombs, generally of 
private persons, in which they were found 
were substantial and well-finished structures. 
From the two facts he draws a confirmation 
of the impression derived from history that 
ancient Cyprus was “ not a seat of despotism, 
nor # place where the public resources were 
appropriated, as in the East, for the luxury 
of rulers; but, on the contrary, a place 
where the independence of the citizens was 
zealously protected.” 

The ancient ruins of Cyprus must be dug 
for under the ground, or can at most be 
only dimly traced here and there on the sur- 
face. Among them, the relics of the differ- 


_ent nationalities which have possessed the 


island, lie piled one upon the other, so that 
the description as a succession of grave- 
yards which some one has applied to it seems 
appropriate. The ruins of the Middle Ages, 
the fortresses and castles and churches of the 
knights, the Lusignans, and the Venetians, 
may be seen in the towns and on the hills, 
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and often form striking figures in the land- 
scape. 

By a treaty between Great Britain and 
Turkey, executed on the 4th of June, 1878, 
the occupation and administration of Cy- 
prus are given to Great Britain, so long as 
Russia holds Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum. 
Great Britain agrees to protect the Turkish 
territory in Asia against any further en- 
croachments by Russia, to pay over to Tur- 
key the surplus revenues of the island over 
the expenses of administration, and to sur- 
render the territory whenever, if ever, Rus- 
sia retires from its last Asiatic acquisitions. 
In return, Turkey promises to institute sal- 
utary reforms in Asia and to allow Great 
Britain to see that they are carried out. 
The bargain is a dear one to Great Britain; 
full of advantages to Cyprus. The British 
assume the care of a wasted and sickly land, 
which can be restored only by the expendi- 
ture of much labor and money, accompanied 
with long, patient waiting, and which, after 
it is restored, can, by the terms of the treaty, 
afford them no profit. The friends of the 
bargain insist upon the advantages which the 
holding of the island will afford as a naval 
and commercial station, particularly with 
reference to the projected overland route to 
India by the contemplated Euphrates Val- 
ley Railroad. They are positive and con- 
siderable. The island stands advantageously 
to all points in the East, and lies almost di- 
rectly in front of the Orontes River, whence 
the projected railroad willstart. Whether the 
advantages will compensate for the expense 
and responsibility to which the nation is com- 
mitted by the acquisition, isa question which 
the English people are debating earnestly. 

The change will bring nothing but good 
to the people of Cyprus. It brings them an 
efficient civilized government, which will fos- 
ter their resources, stimulate their energies, 
and encourage them in every improving ef- 
fort—a government that has a way of mak- 
ing every people who live under it pros- 
perous and happy, whether they like it or 
not. The Cypriotes are glad of the change, 
and all the world, except those who are 
jealous of British power and influence, ‘are 
glad with them. 
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FIRST LANDING OF THE DUTCH ON MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


HO has lived ten years on this conti- 

nent and notseen New York? Back- 
woodsmen while away the long evening of a 
frontier Winter by relating, around the blaz- 
ing log-fire of an open hearth, their adven- 
turous visits to the American metropolis, 
that forest of houses, covering the small 
area of thirteen miles, through which cut 
four hundred and fifty streets and avenues, 
with here and there a park or open square, 
peopled daily by more than a million of 
human beings who make up the city. 

“What is the city but the people? 

True, the people are the city.” 

Only two hundred and eighty years ago 
this was a barren wilderness, a rocky, wooded, 
sanoe-shaped island, the habitation of a 
handful of red men, who had strayed near 


the broad haven—“ broadest and best of the 

American coast ”—and among the beautiful 

hills and landscapes 

“Where the Hudson came rolling through valleys a- 
smoke 

From the hands of the Iroquois.” 

What cared the white man then for the 
half-dozen portable wigwam_ villages, the 
few patches of tobacco and corn, though 
ripe for the harvest, and for the stray bark 
canoes drawn up on the shore of Manhattan? 
He was then scouring the ocean in every 
latitude, from the Arctic regions to Cape 
Horn, searching for a gateway through it 
to the jeweled cities of the far East. En- 
glishmen, Frenchmen, Italian, Dutch, all 
sought for a direct north-west way to the 
Oriental world. 





*'The illustrations used in this article are drawn from 
Mrs. Lamb’s excellent ‘“‘ History of New York,’’ pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., of that city. But not 
only for illustrations are we indebted to author and 
publishers, the whole work has been a source of inspi- 





ration to our theme. ‘he numerous quotations made 
from it will give our readers but a foretaste of the great 
feast that awaits those of them who shall look in Mrs. 
Lamb’s exhaustless work for fuller information than 
our space admits of. 
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DUTCH WEST INDIA HOUSE, 


The profligate Borgia, Pope Alexander VI, 
whose 


*Tnordinate desires 
And upstart passions drove the papacy 
From reason,” 


had granted, in 1498, to the Portuguese, for 
Vasco da Gama’s successful voyage around 
the Cape of Good Hope to the East, the sole 
right to trade in the Indies. They had con- 
sequently established themselves at the East, 
and had built up a commerce that distanced 
all other nations. For nearly a century 
they had now supplied the markets of Eu- 
rope with the Indian produce. The great 
Republic of Venice, which had once ruled the 
ocean, and whose marvelous wealth had been 
the theme of golden story, had emptied her 
coffers in running the race with the Portu- 
guese. Should Englishman, to whom the 
discoveries of Cabot had given a continent, 
stand aside for the upstart Iberian of the 
south-east? Should Spaniard, whose queen 
was first to become convinced of the Colum- 
bian scheme, resign the right on the sea 
which Isabella’s enterprise had secured him? 
Should Italian, countryman of the illustri- 
ous discoverer of a new world, say that as 
Venice had languished so he too would go? 
Should Frenchman, for whom the Flor- 


, 
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entine Verrazano 
had acquired a 
land so large that 
it was called New 
France, dishonor 
the memory of 
Francis I, whose 
enterprise had put 
the French side by 
side witly the other 
exploring nations 
of the century? 
should  Nether- 
lander, to whom 
William the Silent 
had given liberty 
and power, yield 
up the accumu- 
lated advantages 
of half a century 
on sea and land? 
“They that seek 
riches,” said’ Peter Martyr (History of the 
West Indies), in 1530, ‘must not go to the 
frozen North.” And for the next three- 
fourths of a century the wilds and coasts 
of North America received comparatively 
little notice from the European. It was 
visited at different points and dates by fish- 
ermen and private adventurers, but the gen- 
eral public could not be satisfied by tales 
of snow-bound or rocky shores, without so 
much as a city or a castle over which to 
floata banner. Every body looked towards 
India, the mythical land of promise. 

Of all the sea-faring nations of Europe, the 
Dutch were the most enterprising. At the 
close of the sixteenth century they were 
preparing for a marvelous leap into public 
notice. ‘The war which Philip II had opened 
against England, after he had effected a 
union of Portugal with Spain in 1580, had 
closed the ports of the Iberian peninsula to 
Englisly vessels, and the merchantmen of 
England were forced to buy their spices, silks, 
and other Indian produce of the Dutch. 
Scarcely had this trade been secured by the 
Netherlanders when their revolt subjected 
their own vessels to a like exclusion from 
Spain and Portugal, and they saw themselves 
compelled, as it were, to find a direct pas- 
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sage to the Orient or lose a large and profit- 
able trade. A great commercial coporation, 
known as the “Dutch Exast India Com- 
pany,” was consequently organized, and 
their vessels ordered to follow in the track 
of the Portuguese around Africa. This un- 
dertaking was so successful that after twenty 
years’ existence, the company divided more 
than four times its original capital among 
the share-holders, besides having ac- 
quired a vast amount of property in col- 
onies, fortifications and vessels, and hay- 

ing given rise to the formation of another 
Dutch company, known as the ‘“ West 
India.” 

The eventful year in Dutch marine 
enterprise is 1609. In 1607 and 1608 
Henry Hudson, the English navigator, {e 
had made important sea voyages, under | 
the auspices of the Muscovy Company, 
an English-Russian organization, which 
dates from 1555, and whose brilliant ca- 
reer is still continuing. Van Meteren, 
the Dutch historian, was then the repre- 
sentative of his nation at the Court of St. 
James. Hesucceeded in persuading Hud- 
son to visit Holland and confer concern- 
ing his future voyages with the East India 
Company. Soon Hudson stood before the 
directors full of enthusiasm, and ardent in 
his declarations that Asia might be reached 
by the north-east. After much delay an ex- 
pedition was finally planned, and he given the 
command. The Amsterdam Chamber pro- 
vided the expenses. They furnished a yacht, 
or Dutch galliot—an awkward, clumsy kind 
of a brig, with square sails upon two masts. 
It was.a tolerably safe craft, but a slow sailer, 
of forty lasts or eighty tons burden, and 
was called the Half Moon. It was manned 
with a crew of twenty men, partly English 
and partly Dutch sailors, Hudson was in- 
structed to pass by the north and north-east 
of Nova Zembla, toward the Straits of Anian, 
and to search for no other routes or passages 
but the one in question. 

He obeyed his employers to the letter, 
until the cold grew so intense that the sea- 
men of the East India Company, who had 
been accustomed to warmer climates, be- 


came chilled and unfit for duty. Once or 
Vou. V.—14 








twice the vessel escaped as by a miracle from 
unknown currents, then mountains of ice 
encompassed it, and the crew were so terri- 
fied that they arrayed themselves in open 
rebellion. Hudson’s only alternative was to 
return home or go in search of a passage to 
Asia through the American Continent. He 
had good reasons for supposing that there 
was some communication with the South 


HUDSON’S SHIP. 


Sea at about the fortieth degree of latitude 
He accordingly sailed southward as far as, 
Virginia, then cruised along the shore in 
a northerly direction. September 2d, he 
cast anchor in sight of the beautiful hills of 
Neversink, which hold the post of honor 
near the portals to Manhattan Island. The 
next day he ventured a little further into 
the lower bay, and found what he supposed 
to be three great rivers, one of which he 
tried to enter, but was prevented by “ the 
very shoal bar before it.” On the morning 
of September 4th he sent out a small boat 
to explore and sound the water, and a good 
harbor was found where the sea “was four 
and five fathoms two cables’ length from 
shore.” A great many fine fish were also 
discovered. Indians were seen along the 
shores, and towards evening they came pros- 
pecting around the Half Moon in small ca- 
noes. They were dressed in skins, wore 
feathers in their hair, and were adorned with 
clumsy copper ornaments. They brought 
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LOWER END OF MANHATTAN ISLAND, LOOKING SOUTH. 


with them. green tobacco, and offered it as a 
peace-offering. On the 11th the Half Moon 
was cautiously guided through the Narrows, 
and anchored in full view of Manhattan 
Tsland. 

Strange was the sight which greeted his 
wondering eyes. Let us look at the picture 
as Mrs. Lamb has painted it for us: “To the 
right, the majestic North River, a mile wide, 
unbroken by an island; to the left, the deep 
East River, a third of a mile wide, with a 


chain of slender islands abreast; ahead, a |! 


beautiful bay fifteen miles in circumference, 
at the foot of which the waters were cramped 
into a narrow strait with bold steeps on 
either side; and astern, a small channel di- 
viding the island from the main-land to the 
north, and connecting the two salt rivers. 
Nature wore a lrardy countenance, as wild 
and untamed as the savage land-holders. 
Manhattan’s twenty-two thousand acres of 
rock, lake, and rolling table-land, rising in 
places to an altitude of one hundred and 
thirty-eight feet, were covered with somber 
forests, grassy knolls, and dismal swamps. 
The trees were lofty; and cld, decayed, 
and withered limbs contrasted with the 
younger growth of branches, and wild flow- 
ers wasted. their sweetness among the dead 
leaves and uncut herbage at their roots. 
The wanton grape-vine swung carelessly 
from the topmost boughs of the oak and the 
sycamore, and the blackberry and the rasp- 
berry bushes, like a picket-guard, presented 
a bold front in all the possible avenues of 





approach. Strawberries struggled for a fee- 
ble existence in various places, sometimes 
under foliage through which no sunshine 
could penetrate, and wild rose-bushes and 
wild currant’ bushes hobnobbed, and were 
often found clinging to frail footholds among 
the ledges and cliffs, while app!e-trees piti- 
fully beckoned with their dwarfed fruit, as 
if to be relieved from too intimate an asso- 
ciation with the giant progress of the crowded 
groves. The entire surface of the island 
was bold and granitic, and in profile resem- 
bled the cartilaginous back of a sturgeon.” 

How little Hudson dreamed that here 
would one day be the home of Europe's 
overflowing population! His mind was oe- 
cupied with visions of a different character. 
He was encouraged to believe that he had at 
last found the passage to Cathay; for the 
river, stretching off to the north, was of 
such gigantic proportions as to drawf almost 
to insignificance the comparative streamlets 
of the Eastern Continent! He determined 
to proceed at all hazards; but the wind was 
ahead, and he could move only with the 
flood tide. 

On the 14th Hudson commenced the as- 
cent of the river in earnest. After three 
days’ sail the site of the present city of Hud- 
son was reached, and an anchorage taken. 
The next day Hudson landed, accompanying 
an old Indian chief to his wigwam on the 
shore. Upon the Englishman’s entrance, 
mats were spread upon the ground to sit 
upon, and eatables were passed round in a 












Two Indians 
were sent in quest.of game, and returned 


well-made, red wooden bow!. 


with pigeons. A fat dog was also killed, and 
skinned with sharp shells. Altogether the 
navigator enjoyed a most sumptuous repast. 
He declined an invitation to spend the night 
with his royal host, when the Indians sup- 
posing it was because he was afraid of their 
bows and arrows, broke them in pieces and 
threw them in the fire. 

Hudson continued his way up the river 
for a few days, but at last navigation became 
obstructed, and a boat was sent 
eight or nine leagues in advance 
to measure the water. “Seven 
foot and unconstant soundings ” 
deterred the bold mariner from 
proceeding farther. He had gone 
as far as he could, and Asia was 
not yet. 

There are conflicting opinions 
as to the precise point reached 
by the Half Moon, but it is gen- 
erally supposed that it attained 
about the latitude of Castle 
Island, just below Albany. 

The glowing description which 
the explorer of New York gave 
of the country and its resources 
was incorporated in an elaborate work 
by the Dutch historian, De Laet, one of 
the directors of the West India Company, 
some years later. Hudson wrote “that the 
land was of the finest kind for tillage, and 
as beautiful as the foot of man ever trod 
upon.” The aristocratic Dutch East India 
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Company, however, regarded all this with | 


indifference. 
expedition to the “ frozen north,” and had 
been coining wealth too long and too easily 
from the immense profits on their India 
goods to be interested in any thing short of 
the Orient. 

Fortunately there were traders in the 
Netherlands whose eyes were opened to a hid- 
den mine of wealth through the skins with 
which the returned Half Moon had been 
laden. Furs were much worn in the cold 
countries of Europe, and the Dutch reveled 
in the costly extravagance. These furs were 
obtained mostly through the Russian trade. 





They had not intended an ex- | 
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From sixty to eighty Holland vessels visited 
Archangel every year, agents were stationed 
at Novogorod and other inland towns, and a 
brisk traffic was kept up with ancient Mus- 
covy. The wise Russian Emperor had 
courted this prosperous commerce, but 
had laid a duty of five per cent on all im- 
ported goods, and allowed an equivalent 
amount to be exported duty free. Whoever 
exported more than he imported paid a duty 
of five per cent on the difference. If the 
same and similar goods could be obtained in 





THE FIRST FERRY. 


the New world, in exchange for the veriest 
bawbles, and command a remunerative mar- 
ket at home, it was a golden opportunity. 
At all events, it was worth an investigation. 
A partnership was organized, and a vessel 
fitted out and laden with small wares. A 
portion of the crew of the Half Moon were 
secured, and the ship was placed under the 
command of an experienced officer of the 
East India Company. 
again visited. 


Hudson River was 
But these men came simply 
to get a cargo of skins, and when they were 
secured went back to Holland, and Manhat- 
tan Island was once more left in primeval 
solitude, waiting till commerce should come 
and claim its own. 

During the Summer of 1611 Captain Hen- 
drick Christiaensen, while returning from a 
voyage to the West Indies, where many 
Dutch vessels obtained salt every year, nec- 
essary for curing herrings, found himself in 
the vicinity of the “great river,” the Hud- 
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son—which the Belgian Dutch called “ Mau- 
ritius,” in honor of the Prince of Orange. 
His ship was too heavily laden or he would 
have ventured in. However, as soon as he 
reached Holland he entered into a partner- 
ship with Adriaen Block; chartered a small 
vessel, took goods on commission, and sailed 
for Manhattan. The Indians were glad to 
see them, and they had no difficulty in 
freighting their craft with skins. They also 
persuaded two young Indian chiefs, Orson 
and Valentine, to accompany them to Hol- 
land. Block wrote a long and graphic ac- 
count of his voyage, which was published 
and circulated in all the Dutch cities. Its 
object was to awaken public interest in the 


American fur-traffic. The two Indians were 
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born for the sea, Block and his crew dwelt off 
shore in their own bottom-bedded, until one 
clear, cold November night the Tiger took fire 
at her anchorage and burned to the water’s 
edge. Untoward as was the circumstance, 
it opened a new chapter in the history of 
Dutch colonization. The Hollanders went 
ashore, not to partake of Indian hospitality, 
but to provide their own shelter, to build 
the first homes on Manhattan Island. 

On the site where now stands the house 
numbered 39 “down Broadway,” Capt. 
Block erected four small structures, which 
he called “houses,” but whose architectural 
claims were of such modest pretensions as 
never to have merited the slightest reference 
on the part of the historian of American 


THE FIRST WAREHOUSE IN NEW AMSTERDAM. 


taken from place to place to create a sensa- 
tion, and with pretty good success. 

Three wealthy Dutch merchants formed a 
‘partnership and equipped the Fortune and 
the Tiger for Manhattan, and intrusted the 
command to Christiaensen and Block. With- 
in three months the owners of the Fortune 
and the Tiger sent out a third vessel, 
commanded by Captain Cornelis Jacobsen 
May, who, ten years later, was made Direc- 
tor-general of New Netherland. Their suc- 
cess was unbounded. The Indians were cap- 
tivated by the trinkets which were offered 
in exchange for skins, and there was perfect 
freedom in the interchange of the red man 
and the white. 

In due time the ships were full of the 
cargo they had come to take, and the Tiger 
alone remained to protect Dutch interests at 
Manhattan. Like sailors, mannered as if 





architecture. Yet this novel adventure of 
our captain bore fruits of diverse kind. In 
early life Block had been educated for the 
law. He was, however, too much a lover of 
adventure and too many-sided a genius to be 
content with the confinement of a barrister’s 
life. He was truly 


“A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon.” 


Now suddenly turned from the sea, robbed 

of his ship, and no longer with 
“ His mariners 
All under hatches stowed,” 

the restless Block used his deft fingers first 
for the house to shelter in, and then to 
build a craft with which once more to play 
his game with treacherous elements. It was 
an arduoys undertaking with the slender 
materials at command. Indeed, it requires 





NEW AMSTERDAM. 


considerable stretch of the imag- 
ination in this age of mechanical 
luxury to understand how such a 
feat could have been accomplished 
at all. But it is one of the facts 
of history. Early in the Spring 
of 1614 the justly famous yacht of 


sixteen tons burden reared out of Teas 
the charred remains of the Tiger, > 
was found sea-worthy, and launched 
in the waters of the Upper Bay: 


“ With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled, and streamers waving.” 
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Restless was the most appropriate 
name of this new craft. It carried its builder 
into that “beautiful inland sea,” as Block 
styled the waters of Long Island Sound, 
which no European had ever furrowed be- 
fore him, and bore its restless owner along 
the coast near New York in all the direc- 
tions of the compass. And when he finally 
returned to Holland, the American bottom 
changed ownership simply, but did not quit 
its native shores. Block went to Europe in 
the ship which had brought over May, and 
coasted in the Delaware Bay, where the 
northern cape perpetuates the name of 
Block’s successor, while we look in vain out- 
side the little island that bears his name for 
a memento raised to the man who was truly 
pioneer to the Empire State. 

October 11, 1614, the session of the States 
Cieneral was interrupted in the midst of the 
transaction of weighty affairs of State by a 
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deputation of the Amsterdam merchants, 
led by Captain Block. They came to peti- 
tion for a special trading license to the Hud- 
son country, and the “high and mighty 
lords” were so favorably inclined, that their 
secretary was at once ordered to draw upa 
minute of a trading charter, the original of 
which is still in existence, and records in 
almost illegible characters the first use of 
the term New Netherland. “This instru- 
ment,” says Mrs. Lamb, “was sealed and 
attested before the applicants left; and by 
it they were granted the full and exclusive 
right to trade in New Netherland for four 
successive voyages to be made within three 
years from the Ist of January, 1615. It 
expressly forbade any other party from sail- 
ing out of the United Provinces to that 
territory, or frequenting the same within 
the time specified, under pain of con- 
fiscation of vessels and cargoes, 





STREET IN NEW AMSTERDAM. 


and a fine of fifty thousand Neth- 
erland ducats to the benefit of 
the grantees of the charter. It 
was a distinct act of sovereignty 
over the country between New 
France and Virginia, which was 
called ‘New Netherland,’ a name 
which it continued to bear for 
half a century. It was entirely 
without boundary lines, and ex- 
tended westward as far as the 
Dutch might be supposed ever 
to explore. Yet the charter, 
after all, was only an assurance 
to the associated merchants of 
a monopoly of trade against the 
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competition of other Dutch subjects, with- 
out, for the present, asserting the right to 
exclude the outside world. No political 
powers were granted for the government 
of the new province, and nothing was at 
the time contemplated but discovery and 
traffic.” 

The.merchant company were not slow to 
draw from their new possessions the largest 
returns. They fitted out several vessels for 
the “Mauritius River,” as they then called 
the Hudson, and sent with them some of 
the shrewdest traders in Holland, who, after 
their arrival here, erected a trading-house 
on an island a little below the present city 
of Albany. It was thirty-six feet long by 
twenty-six wide, and around it was raised 
a stockade fifty feet square, which was en- 
circled by «a moat eighteen feet wide, the 
whole being defended by two pieces of can- 
non, and eleven stone guns mounted on 
swivels. The post was called Fort Nassau, 
was garrisoned with twelve 
men, and placed under the 
command of Jacob Eel- 
kens, who had a rare tal- 
ent for making friends 
with the Indians. 

It was not an interesting 
people whom the Dutch 





have ever been sur- 
rounded with darkness 
and dullness. Mrs, 
Lamb has succeeded so 
well in portraying them 
that we call them up 
here as she has repre- 
sented them, with all 
their peculiarities of 
life, language, and garb. 
“They were tall, well- 
made, broad of shoulder, 
and slender in the waist, 
with large round faces, 
mild black eyes, and a 
cinnamon complexion. 
The distinguished schol- 
ar, Dr. O’Callaghan, 
says: ‘It was first sup- 
posed that this color was the effect of climate, 
but it has since been discovered to have been 
produced by the habitual use of unctuous 
substances, in which the juice of some root 
was incorporated, and by which this peculiar 
tinge was communicated to the skin of the 
North American Indian.’ They lived in 
huts, which were built by placing two rows of 
upright saplings opposite each other, with 
their tops brought together and covered 
with boughs. ‘These dwellings were skill- 
fully lined with bark to keep out the cold. 
They were often large enough to accommo- 
date several families. In their peculiar 
manner of disposing of themselves, each In- 
dian only required space enough to lie down 
straight at night, and a place to keep a ket- 
tle and one or two other housekeeping arti- 
cles. Windows and floors were unknown; 
fires were bujlt on the ground in the center, 
and the smoke escaped through a small ap- 
erture in the roof. 
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found in possession of 


Manhattan Island. They 
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“The Indians never located permanently, 
but moved about from one place to another, 
selecting such points as were naturally clear 
of wood. The men understood the use of 
the bow and arrow, and spent much of their 
time in hunting and fishing. They made 
fish-lines of grass or sinews, with bones or 
thorns for hooks. Wigwas was a process of 
fishing after dark, similar to that termed 
bobbing at the present day. They gathered 
shell-fish and oysters in great abundance, so 
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that, wherever the land has been found cov- 
ered with the débris of shells, it has been re- 
garded as a certain indication that an Indian 
village once existed there. The Dutch found 
one such locality on the west side of Fresh- 
water Pond, which they named Kalch Hook, 
or Shell Point. In course of time this name 
was abbreviated into Kalch or Collech, and 
was applied to the pond itself. 

“The women, as usual among uncivilized 
nations, performed most of the field work. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S COACH. 


The savages raised large quantities of corn 
and patches of tobacco, and even pumpkins 
were cultivated in a rude, primitive way. 
They used sharpened shells for knives, and 
with them cut down trees and constructed 
canoes. Although they had no tables nor 
ceremonies of eating, they were by no means 
indifferent to the quality of their food. It 
is even reported by some of the Dutch pio- 
neers in the wilderness that much of their 
cookery was very palatable. Yockey was a 
mush made of pounded corn and the juice 
of wild apples. Suppaen was corn beaten 
and boiled in water. Succofash was corn and 
beans boiled together. Corn was often roasted 
on the ear. Fish and meat were boiled in 
water, undressed, entrails and all; dog’s 
flesh was one of their greatest delicacies. 
Hickory-nuts and walnuts they pounded to 
a fine pulp, and, mixing it with 
water, made a popular drink. 
Supplies for Winter they lodged 
under ground, in holes lined 
with bark. But, like the South 
American Indians, they had no 
letters, and had never broken 
in a single animal to labor. 
They conveyed their ideas by 
hieroglyphies, like the ancient 
Egyptians, and were extremely 
superstitious. 

‘““Of dress, both sexes were 
extravagantly fond. The man- 
tle of skins worn by the men 
was often elaborately trimmed. 
The hair was tied on the crown 
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of the head, and adorned with gay- 
colored feathers. The hair of the 
women was dressed very much like 
Guido’s picture of ‘Venus adorned 
by the Graces.’ It was sometimes 
braided, and sometimes flowing loose 
down the back with the appearance 
of having been crimped. The same 
style may now be seen in some re- 
cent paintings made by artists who 
have visited the South-western In- 
dians, and it is not unusual in the 
pictures of the old masters and in 
the busts of the Grecian sculptures. 
A highly ornamented _ petticoat, 
made of whale-fins and suspended from 
a belt, or waist- girdle, was very costly. 
Its value is said to have been equal to eighty 
dollars of our currency. Chains of curious 
workmanship, sometimes only a collection 
of stones, were much worn upon the necks 
of both men and women, and wrought cop- 
per was suspended from their ears in a very 
Oriental manner. 

“Gold was regarded by them with con- 
tempt on account of its color. Red and 
azure were their favorite hues; wampum 
was their money and an ornament for their 
persons. It consisted of small cylindrieal 
beads manufactured from the white lining 
of the conch and the purple lining ef the 
muscle shells. The purple beads were worth 
just twice as much as white beads. This 
circulating medium of the Indians became 
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also the recognized currency of the early 
white settlers, and the Dutch called it sewan. 
In like manner a species of shells are used 


at the present day as money in the interior 
of Africa. 


“Public affairs were managed by a coun- 
cil of the wisest, most experienced, sand 
bravest of their number, called sachems. 
They had no salary nor fees to make office 
an object of ambition. Authority was se- 
cured by personal courage and address, and 
lost by failure in either of those qualities. 
Law and justice, in our acceptation of the 
terms, were unknown to them. When a 
murder was committed, the next of kin was 
the avenger. For minor offenses there was 
rarely ever any punishment. Prisoners of 
war were considered to have forfeited all 





their rights of manhood, and toward them 
no pity or merey was shown. With exces- 
sive thirst for excitement and display, war 
became their comman lot and condition. 
The whole tendency of their lives and habits 
was to that point, and to be a great warrior 
was the highest possible distinction. They 
had crude and confused opinions respecting 
the creation of the world and a future ex- 
istence, and held vague ideas of a discrimi- 
nation between the body and soul, but to all 
systems of religion they were entire stran- 
gers. Such was the race which gave way to 
modern civilization.” 

In the early part of the Spring the Dutch 
erected the first public building on Man- 
hattan. They put it on the lower point of 
the island, to answer the double purpose of 
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storehouse and fort. It was a small struc- 
ture of logs without any very practicable 
defenses of any kind. A few huts sprung up 
around it after this wise: A square pit was 
dug in the ground, cellar fashion, six or 
seven feet deep, and from twelve to thirty 
feet long, floored with plank, and roofed 
with spars, bark and sods being added when 
r necessary to exclude the 
cold. The traders had con- 
tinued to live in their ships, 
but it was found convenient 
i a to have a few men on 
shore to guard the ware- 
house, and to keep the furs 
gathered, ready for shipment 
to Holland. 

Thus two years passed. 
No event of any note hap- 
pened until the Spring of 
1617, when Fort Nassau was 
nearly washed away by a 
freshet on the breaking up 
of the ice on the Hudson 
River. The traders desired 
to remain in the vicinity 
of this great eastern ter- 
minus of the Indian thor- 
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ouglifare, and built a new 
fort on 
which 


an eminence, 
the Mohawks 
called Twass-gunshe, near 
the mouth of the Zwa- 
sentha River. Soon after 
taking possession of these 

new quarters, a formal 
| treaty was concluded 
ex With the chiefs of the 
Five Nations. The cer- 
emonies were imposing, 
each dusky tribe having 
J an embassador present. 
The pipe of peace was 
smoked and the hatchet 
buried, the Dutch agree- 
ing to build a chureh 
over the instrument of 
8 death, so that to exhume 
it would be to overturn 
the sacred edifice. It 
, was a politic movement 
on the part of the Dutch, for they thus 
secured the quiet possession of the Indian 
trade to the filling of their coffers, while 
the Indians were well satisfied, for they 
had learned the use of fire-arms from the 
French, and were now eager to get them 
and maintain their supremacy over the 
neighboring tribes. 
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On the 1st of January, 1618, 











the trading charter expired by 
its own limitation, and when 
the associated merchants tried 
to renew it, the States-general 
only consented to give a special 
license to trade at New Nether- 
land from year to year. This 
limitation was put an end to 





in 1620. That year the English 
government, jealous of the 
Dutch hold on the Hudson River, gently re- 
minded the States-general of the patent the 
Plymouth and London Companies held from 
James I, and according to which the vessels 
of the Dutch were out of their place in 
English territory for purposes of traffic. 
Tt was a clear sign that the wind would ere- 
long veer to the south, and bring the En- 
glish ships of the Connecticut and adjoining 
rivers down to the Hudson. For some years 
the leader of the Belgian party in the Low 
Countries, William Usselinex, whose mag- 
netic influence over his countrymen is de- 
scribed to have been so great that “they 
seemed to think with his brain, and act 
with his hand,” had advocated the forma- 
tion of the West India Company. He had 
always encountered an irresistible opposi- 
tion. But this English “reminder” made 
it very plain to the Dutch that the only 
power by which they could possibly hold 
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BATTERY POINT. 


“New Netherland” was absolute possession. 
The organization of the “ West India” gave 
them the opportunity to secure the peopling 
of the so-called Dutch Territory of North 
America, and in granting the charter they 
obligated the company to this task. In all 
other respects the new corporation was mod- 
eled after the East India Company. It was 
guaranteed the trade of the American and 
African shores of the Atlantic, precisely as its 
predecessor had been granted the right to 
send ships to Asia to the exclusion of the 
other inhabitants of the Dutch provinces. In 
June, 1623, the States-general approved the 
charter, and the West India Company struck 
out boldly. 


Its original capital was six 
million florins—about $2,500,000—but in a 
* short time it was increased to threefold that 


amount. Its many fleets often numbered as 
many as seventy armed vessels each. Dur- 
ing the very first year of its existence the 
income of the fur-trade amounted to twenty- 
eight thousand gilders. This was certainly 
a profitable trade and deserved all facilities 
possible. 

From the very first the admirable com- 
mercial position of Manhattan Island was 
regarded, as if by common consent, as the 
proper place where furs, collected in the in- 
terior, would be most readily shipped for 
Europe. The first projected town was there- 
fore located on this island, and inducements 
were offered to those who might wish to em- 
igrate to America. 

In April, 1623, the ship New Netherland, 
having on board a colony of thirty families, 
had arrived at New Amsterdam, as the place 
came te be afterward named. The colonists, 
called Walloons, were Dutch Protestant refu- 
gees from Flanders, in Belgium. They were 
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of the same religious faith as the Huguenots 
of France, and had come to America to find 
repose from the persecutions of their own 
country. Captain May had brought them, 
and was their Director-general—the first 
Governor of New Netherland. But his col- 


ony was scattered, and formed in no sense a [ 


community. The organization of the town 
devolved upon the West India Company. To 
its offer volunteers replied in large number, 
and three big ships were soon freighted, also 
one fast sailing yacht. Six entire families 
and several single men, forty-five persons 
in all, with household furniture, farming 
utensils, and one hundred and three head of 
cattle, were conveyed to Manhattan. These 
were the real founders of what is now the 
Metropolis of the State of New York. Will- 
iam Verhulst, one of these immigrants, be- 
came the Director of New Amsterdam. This 
was in 1625. In the following year a system 
of government was devised by the States- 
general. They appointed as Governor Peter 
Minuet, of Wesel, in the kingdom of West- 
phalia. He arrived at Manhattan, May 4, 
1626. Two days after, the rocky point of 


Manhattan Island, near what is now known | 


as the Battery, was the scene of one of the 
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has ever occurred in the world’s history. 
It was the purchase of the site of the city 
of New York. 

The West India Company had instructed 
Peter Minuet to treat with the Indians for 
their hunting-grounds before he took any 
steps toward the erection of buildings. He 
accordingly made a somewhat superficial 
survey of the island, which had been desig- 
nated as the field for pioneer operations, and 
estimated its area at about twenty-two thou- 
sand acres. He then called together some 
of the principal Indian chiefs, and offered 
beads, buttons, and other trinkets in ex- 





THE COLONIAL SEAL. 


change for their real estate. They accepted 


| the terms with unfeigned delight, and the 
most interesting business transactions which 


bargain was closed at once. The value of 





the baubles which secured 
the title to the whole of 
Manhattan Island was 
about sixty gilders, equal 
jn our currency to twenty- 
four dollars. On the part 
of the Dutch, it was merely 
a politic measure to estab- 
lish future amicable rela- 
tions with the natives of 
the country, although it 
was subsequently made 
the basis of the company’s 
claim to the territory. It 
was, in itself, a common- 
placeevent; but, in its re- 
lation to what has since 
taken place, it assumes pe- 
culiar significance, and 
stands out in immortal 
characters as the chief 
starting-point of the great 
commercial capital of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
The early history of Man- 
hattan Island, under Dutch 
and English domination, 
has often been written, and 
the romance of its settle- 
ment and growth is still a 
charm both to writers and 
readers. Under the Dutch 
the city was known as New 
Amsterdam, but after its 
capture by the Engtish it was called, in honor 
of the Duke of York, by the name which it 
now holds. Irving, in his “ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,” gives a comic’ view 
of the old Hollanders with their peculiar 


customs, their modes of dress and their | 


habits of living; and his picturesque de- 


| 
| 
scriptions of Peter the Headstrong, Walter | 
the Doubting, and William the Testy, have 


proved a source of innocent mirth to thou- 


THE DUKE OF YORK. 


sands. An excellent account of the city 
under the Dutch has been written by E. B. 
O’Callaghan, in two volumes, octavo, and of 
the State as well as the city, by John R. 
Brodhead, who entered into his subject with 
the enthusiasm of an antiquarian; but no 
one has so combined the facts of history as 
to present them with the warmth of fiction 
as the writer from whom we have in this 
article quoted so largely. 
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. H, give to me my heart’s desire !” 
She prayed through blinding tears; 
A voice intense with passion’s fire 
Trembled_with hopes and fears. 


She sought not wealth, nor love, nor fame, 
From God’s rich treasuries ; 

With strong petitioning she came 
But dared not ask for these. 


7 


was only health, the common gift, 
The strength to do her part, 

To strive, to labor,—this would lift 
The burden from her heart. 


The power to walk her daily round, 
To keep the garden-path, to trim 
With loving care her plot of ground, 

Was all she asked of Him. 


These humble tasks of every day 
Would make her happiness ; 
To move in such a narrow way,— 
How could she ask for less? 


In heaven where prayers are heard, the Lord 
Gave ear, and answered hers, 
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For well ’t is written in his Word, 
His heart our sorrow stirs. 


He sent strong angels, in disguise 
Of pain and helplessness ; 

Nor could the suppliant recognize 
The angels in such dress. 


They came to do God’s bidding. Yet 
She wrestled with them long; 

With many a moan, and many a fret, 
She strove against her wrong. 


And weary years were numbered, ere 
She pierced the cunning guise 

Of creatures he had sent to bear 
His choicest ministries. 


The pleader can not walk her round, 
Nor keep her garden-path, nor trim 

With loving care her plot of ground— 
*T was all she asked of Him. 


Yet, now, she has her heart’s desire, 
For her desire is His, 

And blends its trembling human fire 
With his serenities. 





A SONG IN 


In days when health was given, 
A cloudy pillar seemed to us 
Between the earth and heaven; 


Throwing on all the glory there 
A covering, which allured us 
Forward to press, and see those joys 
Of which the Word assured us. 


Yet even then the world’s false snares 
Our earthly hearts were pressing, 

To turn from off the narrow road, 
And lose the promised blessing. 


But when the night of serrow came, 

And all the world had left us; 
When sickness, with its chilling blight 
Of strength and song bereft us; 





THE NIGHT. 
ERCHANCE the presence of the Lord, 








Their cruel watch were keeping, 
And we, too helpless for the fray, 
Just trod our path in weeping, 


Did not a glorious Presence then 
Tn burning flame hang o’er us, 
Throwing a golden thread of light 

Upon the path before us; 


And, upward in the darksome night 
A flush of glory sending, 

Reveal unto our longing sight 
The land to which we’re tending? 


Oh, if to guide us here below 
So clear a light is given, 

What will it be to see it shine 
Without a cloud in heaven! 


When day by day our soul’s worst foes 
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JOHN CLARE, THE PEASANT-POET. 


\ \ HO was John Clare? 

John Clare, though but little known 
in America, won reputation in England as a 
pastoral poet at a period made brilliant by 
a galaxy of poets whose works shed undying 
luster on British literature. Shortly after 
Scott, Byron, Campbell, Shelley, Moore, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Bloomfield, and others 
of lesser note had taught the public to ap- 
preciate genuine poetry, a small volume, en- 
titled “‘ Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery,” by John Clare, made its appear- 
ance in London. 
its publishers. 


Taylor and Hessey were 
Taylor, who was also its ed- 
itor, in introducing it, said of its then un- 
known author, “No poet of our country 
has shown greater ability under cireum- 
stances so hostile to its development.” ‘This 
friendly judgment was at once confirmed by 
the critics. The leading magazines gave 
the book “generous laudation,” and even 
the “trenchant Gifford,’ himself a poet 
of no mean order, admitted with edito- 
rial approval a genial article praising the 
rustic bard into the stately columns of the 
Quarterly Review. The curiosity of the read- 
ing public was so piqued by the cordiality 
of the critics that the first edition of the 
book was sold in a few days. In little more 
than a year it reached its fourth edition. 
Its verses ‘‘ became the fashion of the hour,” 
and one of its poems, set to music by Ros- 
sini, was sung in Covent Garden by Madame 
Vestris. Its author found himself famous. 
Complimentary letters poured in upon him 
like a flood. His genius was recognized by 
such men as Charles Lamb, Professor Wil- 
son, Allan Cunningham, Montgomery, and 
other masters of literary art. Noble lords 
and ladies, living in Clare’s neighborhood, 
drove with splendid equipages to visit him 
in his wretched hut. Other notabilities sent 
for him to call at their mansions, and a 
little later he found himself the guest at 
entertainments given in his interest by his 
publishers, at which such celebrities as 
Hood, Lamb, Cary, Cunningham, and Dar- 





ley were present, and became his firm friends 
through many subsequent years. 

The “Rural Muse” and the “ Village 
Minstrel, and Other Poems,” from Clare’s 
pen were afterwards published. After his 
death his memory was embalmed in two 
biographies. Edwin Paxton Hood, in an 
eloquent eulogy to be found in his “ Peerage 
of Poverty,” pronounces Clare “ one of the 
sweetest nightingales that ever warbled the 
notes of pastoral melody in English verse.” 
And Dr. Angus, in his “ Handbook of En- 
glish Literature,” places him “in the very 
front rank of uneducated poets,” saying that 
his poems are “ distinguished by a taste for 
natural beauty and skill in painting it, and 
by no small amount of pathos and tender- 
ness.” 

But notwithstanding his celebrity in Eng- 
land, John Clare is an almost unknown name 
in America. Neither his poems nor his bi- 
ographies, so far as we know, have been re- 
printed on this side the Atlantic. Perhaps 
the former have failed of recognition here, 
for the reason that simple pastoral poetry, 
unadorned with literary allusions and unin- 
spired by the passionate dramatic action of 
strongly drawn human characters, is not 
generally read. But there is such a deep, 
pathetic interest in the story of our poet’s 
life, that we confess our surprise that Fred- 
erick Martin’s “Life of John Clare” was 
never reproduced here. We observe, how- 
ever, that the name of a New York house is 
on the title-page of the London edition of 
Cherry’s “ Life and Remains of Jolin Clare ;” 
but this, considered as a biography of the 
poet, is inferior to Martin’s, and is, indeed, 
very little known to American readers. 

That this unfortunate man should have 
written any thing worth reading, under the 
adverse circumstances of his early life, is 
surprising ; that under the heaviest conceiv- 
able disadvantages he should have written 
poems which won admiration from the best 
critics of his times is really marvelous. In 
most gifted men education communicates the 
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fire which warms their genius into life; but 
poor Clare’s genius was self-kindled. Its 
inspiration came almost entirely from the 
silent influences of nature upon his exquis- 
itely sensitive soul, and not from the educa- 
tion of the intellect by means of books and 
teachers. 

Clare was born in a wretched hut at Help- 
stone, near Peterborough, July 13, 1793. 
His father was an out-door parish pauper in 
poor health; his mother was a sickly woman. 
Consequently this boy inherited that weari- 
some burden of life called a weak constitu- 
tion. So small was he at his birth that his 
mother often said of him, “ John might have 
been put into a pint pot.” As he grew up 
he was but poorly fed at his father’s scanty 
table, his associations were of the humblest 
sort, his teacher the traditional old school- 
ma’am of the village poor, from whom he 
could have learned little more than the art 
of reading, and that in only a bungling 
manner. When only seven years old the 
grinding necessities of his parents compelled 
them to hire this gifted boy to the neigh- 
boring farmers to watch their geese and sheep 
on the adjacent common. 

Had this common been part of a lovely 
landscape the dreamy boy might have found 
food for his sleeping genius among its beau- 
ties. But as if nature designed him to be 
an illustration of the power of genius to un- 
fold itself under the most untoward sur- 
roundings, she had placed him in a dark, 
gloomy spot, “covered with stagnant pools 
of water, and overhung by mists during 
the greater part of the year. Yet,” says his 
biographer, Martin, “from out of these sur- 
roundings sprang a being to whom all life 
was golden and all nature a breath of Par- 
adise.” 

One can not help pitying the little geese- 
tender, pinched by partial want and com- 
pelled to spend his weary days in rain or sun- 
shine, cold or heat, on that dreary heath. Yet 
even there he found compensations, and an 
instrument to guide him to his destined 
work. This instrument was a wrinkled old 
crone named “Granny Bains.” She was a 
cowherd, and a character. Her retentive 
memory was stored with old ballads and 
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simple ditties which she delighted to warble 
in the ears of the eager boy. She loved 
him because he was such a rapt listener to 
her exhaustless budget of melodies; but she 
did not know that by her simple strains, 
now merry and then plaintive, she was cre- 
ating in him that admiration for poetry 
which was the prelude of his awakening to 
the consciousness that he also was a poet. 

As the “weak but willing” boy grew 
older, he was transferred from the post of 
geese-tender, first to that of team-leader, and 
next to the threshing-floor. When ten years 
old he found means and time to attend an 
evening school. Here, for two or three 
Winters, he improved his reading, learned 
to write, though very imperfectly, studied 
the elements of arithmetic, and dabbled a 
little in the mysteries of algebra. He also 
developed a passion for books, and eagerly 
devoured the contents of his teacher’s very 
limited library. 

When about thirteen years old his good 
mother, ambitious to see her boy rise, and 
prompted by her brother, who was footman 
to a lawyer at Wisbeach, near Peterborough, 
persuaded John to seek a place in the office 
of his uncle’s master. To make him pre- 
sentable the good woman made him a pair 
of breeches out of an old dress; but they 
were so illy fitted that they hung like shape- 
less bags about his slender legs. She cut a 
many-colored shawl into a gaudy waistcoat, 
and put a threadbare coat, which he had 
greatly outgrown, upon his lean back. An 
ancient hat covered his head, a white neck- 
cloth ornamented his neck, and a pair of 
black woollen gloves hid his horny fingers. 
In this strange guise the lad, unconscious of 
his ludicrous aspect, plodded along the road 
to Peterborough and Wisbeach, exciting the 
laughter of many a beholder, but failing to 
secure the place he sought. Perhaps if the 
amused lawyer had discerned the quality of 
the genius slumbering in the breast of that 
gawky figure, he might have given him the 
benefit of the humble place the poor fellow 
was seeking in his office. 

Again we see the sickly little lad driving 
the horses at plow by day and studying 
algebra with a boy friend in the evening. 
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But this science did not suit his tastes, and, 
although he believed that a knowledge of it 
would help him escape from the drudgery 
of his condition, he soon dropped it. Shortly 
after we find him serving as groom and gar- 
dener at the Blue Bell in Helpsione. Here 
the considerable leisure afforded him led 
him to become a solitary wanderer in the 
woods and along the meres, drinking in rap- 
ture from those sights and sounds in nature 
which none but poets see and hear. During 
these lonely walks he.met with a blue-eyed 
girl named Mary, into whose charmed ears 
he poured the fancies begotten by the voices 
of nature in his susceptible soul. The buds 
of affection of which both were conscious, 
but neither confessed, began to grow in the 
hearts of both; but they were remorselessly 
crushed by the girl’s father, whose stern 
words compelled her to put an end to her 
interviews with the “ pauper’s son.” Never- 
theless Mary became Clare’s ideal of wom- 
anly perfection, and the inspiration of many 
of his songs even to the day of his death. 
And Mary, after rejecting many suitors, re- 
mained a spinster to the end of her life. 

It is likely that this boy-love, combined 
with his strong ambition to rise in the 
world, contributed to the awakening of 
Clare’s poetic faculty. For about this time 
he began to “snatch a fearful joy by scrib- 
bling on scraps of grocery paper his unpol- 
ished rhymes.” Showing these scrawls to 
his mother, he would say : 

“ Mother, this is worth silver and gold.” 

“Ay, boy, it looks as if it were,” the poor 
woman would reply, with half-concesled 
sarcasm. * And then observing that he placed 
his compositions in a chink of the cottage 
wall, she practically illustrated her doubt 

. by using them every morning to kindle 
the fire. 

But the complete awakening of the boy’s 
genius was caused by his reading of a copy of 
Thomson’s “Seasons,” to procure which he 
walked some thirty miles and spent his last 
penny. Lying among a group of shrubs in 
Burghley Park, he read this to him wonder- 
ful composition twice through. The effect 
was a transformation. It thoroughly awoke 


his creative faculty, the countless impres- 
Vor. V.—15 
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sions of the beautiful in nature, which he 
had stored like golden imagery in his imag- 
ination, now struggled to find fit expression. 
Then this gifted boy, utterly ignorant of 
grammar, of the laws of versification, and of 
rhetoric, wholly unacquainted with every 
thing that can be properly called literature, 
excepting only the volume which lay before 
him, took from his pocket a piece of coarse 
crumpled paper, and wrote with a pencil a 
poem subsequently printed entitled “The 
Morning Walk.” We quote a verse or two, 
confident that our readers will agree with us 
that, the circumstances considered, itis a very 
remarkable production, though it must be 
remembered that it was no doubt much im- 
proved by editing before it was published. 
** The cocks have now the morn foretold, 
The sun again begins to peep, 


The shepherd, whistling to his fold, 
Unpens and frees the captive sheep. 


For every leaf that forms a shade, 
And every floweret’s silken top, 
And every shivering bent and blade, 
Stoops, bowing with a diamond drop. 


Now let me tread the meadow paths, 
While glittering dew the ground illumes, 

As, sprinkled o’er the withering swaths, 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes. 


And hear the beetle sound his horn! 

And hear the skylark whistling nigh, 
Spring from his bed of tufted corn, 

A hailing minstrel in the sky. 


First sunbeam calling night away, 

To see how sweet thy summons seems, 
Split by the willow’s wavy gray, 

And sweetly dancing on the streams. 


How fine the spider’s web is spun, 
Unnoticéd by vulgar eyes; 

It's silk thread glittering in the sun, 
Art’s bungling vanity defies.” 


It is scarcely just to quote only a part of 
what E. Paxton Hood justly calls these 
“exquisite and truly wonderful lines of rural 
beauty.” How closely must that ignorant 
boy have observed natural objects before 
penning these charming descriptions of 
things which to prosaic eyes have no charms! 
How fertile the fancy whicli-could see dew- 
drops “shrinking into sweet perfumes,’’ and 
sunbeams “split by the gray of the willow,” 
dancing to the music of the streams! How 
exquisite the feeling, the sympathy with 
nature expressed in every line! And yet 
that dreamy boy had never enjoyed the 
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benefits either of cultivated associations or of 
education beyond its most rudimentary 
lessons. Of poetic art he knew absolutely 
nothing. He spoke truly when he said, 
“T found the poems in the fields, 
And only wrote them down.” 

The golden visions thus awakened by the 
muse of Thomson were soon clouded by the 
dark influences of the ale-house. Thinking 
to improve his condition young Clare be- 
cume apprentice to the head gardener at 
Burghley Park. Here his associates were 
habitual drunkards. They tempted the un- 
wary lad. He fell, became intemperate, and 
by drink and frequent exposure while in- 
toxicated materially injured his already en- 
feebled constitution. 

But Clare’s master was as brutal as he 
was intemperate. To escape ill-treatment 
the lad ran away after nearly a year’s serv- 
ice, returned to his native village, wrought 
again as a farm laborer, resumed his study 
of “ The Seasons” and his enthusiastic com- 
munings with nature. His genius caught 
inspiration once more, and he spent his 
evenings giving it expression on such scraps 
of paper as his exceeding poverty enabled 
him to procure. 

‘It must be regarded as not the least of this 
poor lad’s disadvantages that up to this time 
he had no one who either could or would 
recognize his ability. On the contrary, 
every peasant in Helpstone misunderstood 
him. His enthusiastic love of natural ob- 
jects was incomprehensible to their ignorant 
minds, and they regarded him more as a can- 
didate for an insane asylum than as a youth 
of rare endowment. Even his father after 
listening to his rhymes pronounced them 
“rubbish.” Eager, however, as genius al- 
ways is for recognition and praise, the lad re- 
sorted to the dishonest device of committing 
his poems to memory and then pretending 
to read them from printed pages. The trick 
was successful. His father exclaimed with 
enthusiasm : 

“Ah, John, my boy, if thou couldst make 
such, like verses, that would do!” 

The youth’s heart throbbed with gladness 
at this acknowledgment; but keeping his 
secret he continued to read his scribblings, 
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and wisely noting his father’s homely com- 
ments to correct his verses by such of his 
criticisms as his own judgment approved. 

But Clare longed for the approval of an 
intelligen: mind, and, therefore, he placed his 
rude writings in the hands of one John Potter, 
who lived just beyond Helpstone, and who 
was reputed to be a “lover of books.” Pot- 
ter kept the precious scraps a week, and 
when the lad calted to get his opinion, he 
asked somewhat magisterially : 

“Do you know grammar?” 

Poor Clare bashfully confessed that he did 
not know whether grammar was a word ora 
person, whereupon this thick-headed “lover 
of books” knitted his brows and rejoined: 

“You can not write poetry before you 
know grammar!” 

The lad’s face crimsoned with shame, and 
taking his despised rhymes from the hands 
of the venerable blockhead, he slunk away, 
feeling more like a criminal than the gifted 
child of the muses he really was. After 
many vain efforts to make acquaintance 
with the mysteries of grammar, Clare grew 
discouraged. Conscious of powers worthy 
of a better sphere, half-fed, overworked, de- 
spised ss an unfortunate oddity by his 
neighbors, he fell into the society of some 
rude roisterers, resumed his intemperate 
habits, and, after a time, enlisted in a mili- 
tia regiment which was being organized in 
the parish. 

The disbanding of the regiment after a 
few weeks of drill left Clare at liberty to 
return home, which he did, taking with him 
a copy of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and of 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest.” He then _ re- 
sumed his habit of verse-making as far as 
his duties as farm laborer and lime-burner 
permitted. Several years were passed in 
this plodding way, when the strength of his 
desire for public recognition of his genius 
overcame his bashfulness so far as to induce 
him to visit a book-seller at « town called 
Market Deeping, with a view to the publi- 
cation of his poems. This book-seller, like 
Mr. John Fotter, was no judge of poetry. 
He discouraged Clare’s ambition, but finally 
agreed to print a volume of his poems 
provided he could get a certain number of 
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copies subscribed for. Clare toiled beyond 
his strength to earn money enough to pay 
for the prospectus, which, when sent forth, 
only gained him seven subscribers! 

At length a brighter day dawned on the 
peasant-poet. A gentleman named Drury ac- 
cidentally heard of Clare’s desire to publish. 
Clare met him by invitation, and showed 
him the following sweet little love song: 


“ My love, thou art a nosegay sweet, 
My sweetest flower I’ll prove thee, 
And pleased I pin thee to my breast, 
And dearly do I love thee. 


And when, my nosegay, thou shalt fade, 
As sweet a flower thou ’It prove thee; 

And as thou witherest on my breast, 
For beauty past I’ll love thee. 


And when, my nosegay, thou shalt die, 
And heaven’s flower shalt prove thee, 
My hopes shall follow to the sky, 
And everlasting love thee.” 


Another of his uninviting scrawls, when 
deciphered, contained the following deli- 
cious little sonnet “ To a Primrose :” 


“Welcome, pale primrose, starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of oak and ash, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinny through, 
*Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green ! 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground! 
How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 

Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm side! 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found 
The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight. 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight, 
O’erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring, 
The welcome news of sweet returning spring.” 


On still another crumpled paper was this 
charming description of the nest of the lit- 
tle pettychaps, which is built in the ground 
by the roadside: 


* A little hole, 
Scarcely admitting e’en two fingers in, 
Hard to discern the bird’s snug entrance win; 
’T is lined with feathers, warm as silken stole, 
Softer than seats of down for painless ease, 
And full of eggs, scarce bigger e’en than peas; 
Here’s one that’s delicate, with spots so small 
As dust, and of a faint and pinky red, 
Well, let them be, and safely guard them well— 
A green grasshopper’s jump might break the shell.” 


After perusing these with other specimens 
of Clare’s productions, Drury shook him by 
the hand warmly and said, enthusiastically, 
“T think these will do.” 

Can the reader feel surprised at this con- 
clusion? 

Through Drury’s influence a volume of 
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our peasant’s rhymes was published in Lon- 
don, January, 1820, with extraordinary sue- 
cess, a8 previously stated. Clare’s desire for 
praise was gratified. The kings of the liter- 
ary world acknowledged him to be equal if 
not superior to Bloomfield as a pastoral poet. 
He was lionized for a season. A fund of 
little more than two thousand dollars was 


invested for his benefit. This with a small 


annuity from a nobleman in his county se- 
cured him an income of about two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars per annum,—enough 


to pay his board in some poor peasant’s fam- 
ily, provided he had remained single. But 
Clare was again in love with a pretty, but 
illiterate maiden, named Martha Turner, 
whom he now married, thinking that hence- 
forth his poetic genius would enable him 
to earn money enough to rear a family 
and to support his father and mother in 
their old age. 

Here, however, he was doomed to chew 
the bitter root of disappointment. The pop- 
wlar enthusiasm which greeted his first vol- 
ume passed away like a dew-drop in the sun- 
shine. Pastoral poetry is not admired by 
readers in general; but only by a few gen- 
uine lovers of nature herself. Hence while 
his personal friends in influential quarters 
continued his admirers, his two subsequent 
works found few purchasers, and yielded 
him no pecuniary returns. He earned oe 
casional sums by his contributions to annuals 
and magazines, but these were wholly insuf- 
ficient to meet the expenses of his increas- 
ing family. Moreover, his three visits to 
London, where he was entertained by per- 
sons of abundant means, together with the 
development of his personal tastes, very 
naturally rendered him dissatisfied with the 
wretched condition of the life he had hith- 
erto lived in his father’s miserable hovel. 
There was now an essential unfitness in his 
circumstances to his unfolding genius, with 
its attendant sensibility and aspirations. 
Added to these sources of trial were his poor 
health, the unwillingness of the stupid farm- 
ers in his vicinity to give employment to a 
poet, and the thoughtlessness of the wealthy, 
who might, by giving him a place as gardener, 
have furnished him the means of gaining 
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both an honorable support and opportunity 
for the gratification of his poetic faculty. 
Hence poor Clare, doomed to an almost hope- 
less struggle for comfortable existence, grew 
restless, morbid, and unhappy. 

Tt was unfortunate for our poet that his 
influential friends failed to comprehend his 
character. Like Burns he scorned the bread 
of charity. His sensitive, independent spirit 
was wounded when his self-appointed patrons 
in commending his poems dwelt more upon 
his low social condition than on the merits of 
his writings. Instead of treating him as a 
superior man, to whom an opportunity of 
honorable sel f-support was due, they doled out 
their favors as charities to a wonderful peas- 
ant, who could not be trusted with the man- 
agement of the little fund contributed for 
his benefit. Instead of lifting him a little 
above the sphere of a laboring peasant, as 
they might have done very easily, they 
scemed determined to keephim init. These 
things galled the manhood of the poet. His 
compelled association with his fellow peas- 
ants rendered him wretched, and he wrote, 
“T live among the ignorant, a lost man.” 
He writhed with these untoward circum- 
stances like a giant bound with gyves of 
brass. He complained of what he thought 
was the injustice of his patrons. They, not 
comprehending the man, thought him un- 
grateful. He resented this charge, nursed 
his discontent, struggled on, toiled in the 
fields on insufficient food, and finally became 
insane ! 

Then his London friends secured him ad- 
mission to a private asylum at Epping from 
which, though very kindly treated, he es- 
caped, after four years’ residence. We know 
of nothing in the history of men of genius 
more tragic than the story of his four days’ 
flight back to his native village, during 
which he was so near starvation,.and so rav- 
enous for food that, like a hungry ox, he 
actually ate the grass plucked from the way- 
side. Arriving home at last more dead than 
alive, he seemed content to spend his days 
wandering harmlessly about the fields; but 
the town authorities thought it best to send 
him to the County Asylum for Lunatics. 
There he lived twenty-two years, favored 
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with occasional lucid moments, but never 
recovering the right use of reason. Not a 
single friend deigned to visit him during 
this long period. On the 20th of May, 1864, 
he said to his attendants, “I want to go 
home,” and then without a struggle yielded 
his wearied spirit up to God. 

In his lucid moments this unfortunate 
man wrote a large number of poems, many 
of which Mr. Cherry has inserted in his 
“Remains,” under the head of “Asylum 
Poems.” We select a few stanzas at random. 
Here is one entitled the ‘“ Praise of God:” 


“ How cheerful along the gay mead 
The daisy and cowslip appear: 
The flocks as they carelessly feed 
Rejoice in the Spring of the year. 
The myrtles that deck the gay bowers, 
The herbage that springs from the sod, 
Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and sweet flowers, 
All rise to the praise of my God. 


Shall man the great master of all, 
The only insensible prove? 
Forbid it, fair gratitude’s call; 
Forbid it, devotion and love. 
The Lord who such wonders can raise, 
And still can destroy with a nod, 
My lips shall incessantly praise ; 
My soul shall be rapt in my God. 


There is a tenderness of human feeling 
combined with a love of nature so beauti- 
fully expressed in another poem entitled, 
“The Dying Child,” that we feel sure our 
readers, especially such as have lost chil- 
dren, will thank us for inserting it: 


* Tle could not die when trees were green, 
For he loved the time too well. 
His little hands when flowers were seen, 
Were held for the bluebell, 
As he-was carried o’er the green, 


His eye glanced at the white-nosed bee; 
He knew those children of the Spring ; 
When he was well and on the lea 
He held one in his hands to sing, 
Which filled his heart with glee. 


Infants, the children of the Spring! 
How can an infant die 

When butterflies are on the wing, 
Green grass and such a sky ? 

How can they die in Spring? 


He held his hands for daisies white, 
And then for violets blue, 

And took them all to bed at night 
That in the green fields grew, 

As childhood’s sweet delight. 


And then he shut his little eyes, 
And flowers would notice not; 

Birds’s nests and eggs caused no surprise— 
He now no blossoms got, 

They met with plaintive sighs. 
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When Winter came and blasts did sigh 
And bare were plain and tree, 

As he for ease in bed did lie 
His soul seemed with the free, 

He died so quietly.” 

These extracts are good specimens of poe- 
try in themselves; but regarded as the pro- 
ductions of an insane, uneducated rustic, 
they are curiosities in literature. Did space 
permit, citations from his longer and graver 
poems might be given, which, with what we 
have quoted above, might incline the reader 
to concur with one of Clare’s admirers in 
the opinion that, if he had been educated 
and happily circumstanced, he might have 
rivaled Wordsworth in his descriptions of 
nature, his simplicity and purity of diction 
and his refiectiveness. In pathos and ten- 
derness he might have excelled him. We 
will close this sketch, which is only too brief 
to do the peasant poet justice, with the fol- 
lowing example of his power to present a 
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touching incident in a beautiful and instrue- 
tive form. It is “On an Infant Killed by 
Lightning :” 


** As fearless as a cherub’s rest, 
Now safe above the clouds, 
A babe lay on its mother’s breast 
When thunders roared aloud, 
It started not to hear the crash, 
But held its little hand 
Up at the lightning’s fearful flash, 
To catch the burning brand. 


The tender mother stayed her breath 
In more than grief awhile, 
To think the thing that brought its death 
Should cause her babe to smile; 
Aye, it did smile a heavenly smile 
To see the lightning play ; 
Well might she shriek when it turned pale,— 
And yet it smiled in clay. 
O woman! the dread storm was given 
To be to each a friend ; 
It took thy infant pure to heaven, 
Left the impure to mend. 
Thus Providence will oft appear 
From God’s own mouth to preach ; 
Ah! would we were as prone to hear, 
As mercy is to teach! 
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GLAD Yule festival was held at Kong, 

a quiet hamlet of the Northland, on 
Christmas-tide in 17—: for, ‘first, the dis- 
tracted land enjoyed a brief period of rest, 
which mattered much to the nobles and 
burghers and dwellers in cities; and, second, 
there had been an unwonted good harvest, 
which mattered more to the villagers and 
country folks, inasmuch as prosperity for at 
least a year lay before them. The Yule-logs 
which had been prepared against the festi- 
val were larger than usual this year, and the 
children’s procession was expected to be the 
most brilliant ever seen in Kong. For the 
village had its special cause of rejoicing, and 
all ‘the peasants and country folks were in a 
flutter of expectation, as for some great 
event. 

Carefully preserved finery was taken from 
solid old oaken chests, the material of 
whose corners often denoted the wealth 
and social position of their owners; strings 
of silver and even gold beads were polished 
to unwonted brightness; fair golden hair 
was braided in long, thick plaits, furred 





jackets jauntily put on, and it were hard to 
tell which eyes sparkled with the most brill- 
iancey, the light blue orbs of the children or 
those of the mothers who thus arrayed them 
that Christmas afternoon. Soon the long 
procession was seen winding its way up the 
steep, stony street, its blue and scarlet, sil- 
ver and gold, flashing back the rays of the 
afternoon sun, as one after another the chil- 
dren passed into the quaint portal of the 
old church whose gloom seemed to swallow 
up the brightness, even as dark Winter had 
already swallowed up the beauty and glow 
of the Summer. 

Now the pastor took his place in the pul- 
pit and soon began to preach the children’s 
sermon, to which they so gladly listened 
every year. Formerly there used to be a 
miracle-play on Christmas, and the children 
were delighted with showy representations 
of angels with gauzy wings—usually some 
of the blue-eyed cherubs themselves, who 
would often laugh and crow aloud in a most 
disconcerting manner—shepherds with grape- 
vine crooks, wise men with long goat-skin 









































































































































































































































































































beards, tinsel stars, a rustic manger, and a 
babe selected for its fairness and purity to 
represent the Babe whose tiny hand grasped 
the destinies of the whole human race. ‘The 
family to whom this infant belonged was 
held in high honor by its neighbors, and 
ranked only second to that of the fair young 
maiden chosen to personate the Virgin upon 
this occasion. But the old Church which 
had thus endeavored to Christianize, and so 
supersede, the festivals of the Teutonic my- 
thology had, in its turn, been set aside, and 
the purer faith, while abolishing many of 
its superstitious observances, still clung to 
the Christmas festival, and endeavored to 
connect with it things lovely and of good 
report. Among the best of these was the 
children’s sermon, when, as on the present 
occasion, the genial pastor desired to make 
the hour pleasant as well as instructive to 
his little flock. So he told them pretty 
stories, not only of Bethlehem and the an- 
gels, but of those older days, when, in the 
dawn which heralded the coming light, their 
grave Teuton forefathers worshiped Odin 
and Thor and Freya, feared Loke, and be- 
lieved in all the giants, trolls, necks, and 
nisses of mountain, wood and stream. The 
children loved to listen to the stories, but 
troubled themselves not with the small ser- 
mons which the good man drew from his 
fascinating texts, save perhaps where a 
more mature. youth and maiden caught at 
and gathered the ‘hidden meaning of a le- 
gend like thatof Balder, the sun god, and his 
untimely and pathetic death. 

“Balder the Good,” said the preacher, 
“having been tormented by dreams which 
indicated that his life was in danger, com- 
municated them to the assembled gods, who, 
sorrow-stricken, resolved to conjure all things 
to avert from him the threatened danger. 
Then Frigg (his mother) exacted an oath 
from fire and water, from iron, and all other 
metals, as well as from stones, earths, dis- 
eases, beasts, birds, poisons, and creeping 
things, that none of them would do any 
harm to Balder. When it became known 
that nothing would harm him, it became a 
favorite pastime at all the meetings of the 
gods to get Balder to stand up and serve 
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them as a target, some hurling darts at him, 
some siones, while others hewed at him with 
their swords and battle-axes. But when 
Loke Lanfeyarson, the cunning spirit of 
darkness and evil, beheld the scene, he pulled 
up a little shrub which Frigg had consid- 
ered too young and feeble to crave an oath 
from, called the mistletoe, and going up to 
Hoder, who was blind, said to him: 

“*Come, throw this twig, and do honor 
to Balder like the rest, and I will direct your 
arm toward the place where he stands.’ 

“Hoder then took the mistletoe and, un- 
der the guidance of Loke, darted it at 
Balder, who, pierced through and through, 
fell down lifeless. When Balder fell the 
gods were at first speechless with horror, 
then they gave vent to their grief with loud 
lamentations, while all nature shed tears. 
The heart of Nanna, Balder’s beautiful wife, 
was broken with grief, and her body was 
laid upon the same funeral pile, and was 
burned with that of her husband. 

“ Hermod, the messenger god, then under- 
took to go to Hel, the goddess of death, and 
entreat her to allow Balder to return, repre- 
senting to her the universal sorrow of the 
gods. Hel replied that it should now be 
seen whether Balder was so universally be- 
loved. If, therefore, all things, living as 
well as lifeless, would weep for him, he 
should return, but if any thing should re- 
fuse to weep he must remain. All things 
very willingly complied with the request— 
men and animals, earth, stones, trees, and all 
metals; but the wicked Loke, who had taken 
the form of a giantess, refused to weep, and 
thus Balder the Beautiful could never come 
back to earth.* 

“Have we a Balder among us, my chil- 
dren, a boy beautiful, noble, and promising, 
before whom life is pouring out its many 
gifts? Love has consecrated him, his mother, 
the Church, has opened her arms to enfold 
him, and entered into covenant with nature 
that nothing shall prevail to do him harm. 
Yet let him beware; somewhere there lurks 
a little sin, a vice so small that no one has 
thought of guarding against it; yet sooner or 





*“ Norse Mythology,” by R. B. Anderson, A. M. 


THE FATAL MISTLETOE. 


later the cunning tempter will bring it into 
play, and woe to the youth against whom 
these unsuspected missiles are launched. 
Beware, boys, beware, girls, of the little un- 
heeded mistletoe.” 

Carl Hencken, who sat in front of the 
boys, and who had headed the little proces- 
sion, though in truth he could no longer be 
called a boy, looked thoughtful, and seemed 
to feel that the exhortation had been espe- 
cially addressed to himself. And so perhaps 
it had; for had not bright, handsome Carl, 
the favorite of the village, on whom every 
maiden smiled, for whom every mother had 
a good word, into whose lap all the good 
things of earth seemed to fall without ask- 
ing, been for many a year the joy and yet 
care of the pastor’s life? He had taught 
the boy, watched the development of the 
youth, and now, that the young man was to 
go forth to a wider sphere of activity and 
development than his native village could 
afford, he thought with a half-defined dread 
of certain traits in the boy which, in new 
circumstances and under other influences, 
may come to mar the beauty and symmetry 
of the promised man. 

But Carl had something of more imme- 
diate personal interest on his mind this 
Christmas night than sermons or my tholog- 
ical legends. As he is so soon to leave home, 
his parents and those of Nannerl have con- 
sented that young as their children both 
are, the betrothal to which they have been 
so long looking forward shall take place at 
the close of the children’s service this Christ- 
mas night. It was for this that the finery 
was brought out, for this that the beads 
were polished, for this that Kong put on its 
unwonted festal attire. 

The sermon ended, the children rose; Nan- 
nerl stepped from her place among the maid- 
ens and stood by Carl’s side, blushing, yet 
confident ; for had she not known and loved 
her bridegroom always, and had not the 
village children always called her Carl 
Hencken’s little bride? The service was 
solemn and impressive, yet short; a few 
words of promise, a few words of prayer, 
and then the procession formed again, every 
child taking a lighted torch from a stand 





outside the door, and following the new bride 
and bridegroom—so they were called among 
the Northmen after the ceremony of be- 
trothal—forming a brilliant fluctuating line, 
winding down through the dark streets and 
across the snow-covered fields, till it reached 
the substantial mill where Nannerl lived 
with her parents. Here the procession 
widened out till it encircled the dwelling 
With a ring of fire, and, as the bridal party 
entered the open portal, there burst forth 
from hundreds of little voices one of those 
old carols, half-Christian, and half-heathen, 
wherein the sun, as the regenerator of dead 
nature at the Winter solstice, is strangely 
confounded with the Spiritual Light of dead 
humanity, whose birthday is. celebrated at 
the same time. 

Within all was joy and merriment. A 
great Yule-log, an ash-tree, which in the 
myths of our ancestors was supposed to rep- 
resent man, who was first created from an 
ash, was burning away, a symbol of the 
Winter's frost after its long struggle, yield- 
ing up its conquered life to victorious heat, 
and illuminating the vast mill-chamber 
which had been cleared out for the occasion. 
The rough, dark beams were wreathed with 
evergreen boughs, in token of the verdure 
with which the returning sun would erelong 
reclothe the earth, and from the roof hung 
dark branches of mistletoe, once sacred to 
the Druids and their rites. Dances and 
games of the country followed each other in 
rapid succession, while in a side room near by 
refreshments of a solid nature, among which 
the Christmas boar’s head and ale were 
mingled with the betrothal seed cake and 
wine, stood ever ready, and received con- 
stant and ample attention. 

“ Beware of the mistletoe,” said some one 
as a branch suddenly loosened from its fas- 
tenings dropped upon the heads of the dan- 
cers, and slightly bruising the silver crown 
of the bride, cut a deep gash in the bright, 
boyish cheek of Carl Hencken, while all the 
girls screamed with affright, and Nannerl’s 
healthful roses faded as she clung almost 
fainting to her lover’s arm. 

“Beware of the mistletoe,” thought the 
old pastor, as he saw the boy drain glass 
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after glass of the generous wine, and watched 
his eye brighten and his Speech become more 
brilliant as he yielded more and more to the 
unwonted influence. 

“Tt is an ill omen, that mistletoe,” said 
the miller, who looked, however, as though 
nothing could ever be ill to him. 

“Tt is indeed,” replied the pastor. But 
the two did not refer to the same thing. 
“Tt’s an ill omen,” said the farmers the 
next night—St. John’s eve—as they watched 
the great wheel in its fiery course down the 
hill-side toward the blue waters of the fiord. 
The whole village had gathered according to 
custom, old men and women, matrons and 
farmers, youths, maidens, and children, and 
eagerly watched the preparation of this 
wonderful wheel. Lithe, tough ash boughs 
had been selected, bent into the form of an 
enormous circle, and fastened firmly together 
with willow wands. Smaller twigs were 
lashed together in the form of spokes, this- 
tle-down and other light combustible sub- 
stances tied on, and then the whole satu- 
rated with a solution of tar. As soon as it 
was dark the great wheel was lifted to an 
upright position by the young men, set fire 
to with traditional solemnity by the oldest 
man of the village, launched over the rocky 
edge, and left to pursue its way as it would 
down the steep hill. All crowded eagerly 
to the brink, Carl and Nannerl as usual very 
close together. 

“There it goes, straight as an arrow,” 
said one. 

“Brilliant as the sun,” said another; 
but at this moment the wheel hit a stone 
and swerved in its course. 

Again it righted, but the jar had extin- 
guished some of the light, and soon a plunge 
through a pool sent a few more of its shin- 
ing sparks into darkness. The excitement 
was intense. The flame was evidently dy- 
ing out, and should the last spark be ex- 
tinguished before the wheel reached the 
river only a murrain upon the cattle anda 
blight upon the harvest and a failure in the 
fisheries was to be looked. for the coming 
year. A silence fell upon the assembly, and 
when at last. the dull heavy plunge of the 
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black, charred mass into the water was made 
patent only to the sense of hearing, groans 
and cries followed the unwelcome sound. 

“Ts it a prestige of our future, Carl?” 
whispered Nannerl, whose blanched face 
could not be seen in the darkness, though 
the excited beating of her heart was plainly 
perceptible to the youth so close to her side. 
“Must our prospects, which opened so 
brightly at our betrothal last night, go out 
like this wheel, and be quenched forever in 
rayless darkness? O Carl, I remember the 
omen of the mistletoe, and am filled with 
affright.” 

“Thou wert not wont to be a coward, lit- 
tle Nannerl. Thinkest thou that aught can 
harm his fair bride, while Carl’s strong arm 
is in the way ?” 

“Nay, it is for thee I fear; it was from 
thee that the mistletoe drew blood. Hast 
thou forgotten the pastor’s story of Balder, 
the beautiful? Thou art my Balder, beau- 
tiful and beloved; all things love thee, all 
things do thee homage—yet, yet, the mistle- 
toe destroyed even Balder.” 

“Dost thou not remember, Nannerl, how. 
I tracked the young wolf to its mountain 
den, and the old mother only fawned on me 
when she would have torn another boy limb 
from limb? All the hunters say so. Hast 
thou forgotten how I fell into the mill-race, 
and how the swift current, which would have 
sucked another on to destruction, only landed 
me on the flowery sward by thy father’s 
door? Dost thou not mind the time when 
in gathering berries for thee, I grasped the 
poison ivy and felt no hurt? I bear a 
charmed life, little one; earth and air, ani- 
mals and birds are leagued in my favor; 
nothing can do me harm.” 

“Yet the mistletoe wounded thee; there 
is something which can hurt thee, my 
Carl, my Balder; and if thou fallest, remem- 
ber thy Nanna dies and is buried on thy 
funeral pile.” 


And thus they parted, those children whose 
feet had just stepped over the border line 
which separates the free and happy play- 
ground of childhood and the enchanted land 
of youth and love. 





THE FATAL MISTLETOE. 


Before the Yule Festival had closed, Carl 
was on his way to the great city, carrying 
with him the benedictions of all who had 
watched the bright promise of his boy- 
hood, the prayers of his parents and his 
pastor, and the undying love of his little 
Nannerl. 

But it was many a long year ere he again 
climbed the steep streets of Kong, ere he 
again listened to the children’s sermon in 
the old church, ere he again watched the 
wheel of fire as it took its downward course 
on St. John’s eve. Before that time Nan- 
nerl’s blue eyes had grown dim, silvered 
threads were in her golden hair, and her soft 
heart had—but we are getting ahead of time. 


The postal service was not in those days 
what it is now, even in Norway. Lovers 
might not exchange vows and sighs in al- 
most uninterrupted succession, and it was 
only at rare intervals that news came to 
Kong of Carl Hencken and his new life. 
For a long time the news was only and al- 
together good. 
was with him as it had ever been at home— 
all liked him, he won his way every-where. 
Professors were proud of a pupil who did 
such honor to their teaching, and the de- 
traction of envious classmates melted away 
in the sunshine of his good will. It was the 
same when his college course ended and he 
took his place among men to win for Nan- 
nerl and himself that position and home 
which was the spur to all his efforts. Where 
others stormed an entrance, he passed 
through self-opened doors; where others 
toiled in sowing and reaping, he harvested 
ripened grain. The very enemies to success 
seemed to range themselves on his side, and 
passing through temptation unscathed he 
found himself in the early prime of man- 
hood standing on a pinnacle which might 
have rendered dizzy many an older and 
steadier brain. Even this dangerous position 
seemed harmless to Napnerl’s Balder, who 
retained through all the humility and sim- 
plicity which had rendered his boyhood so 
beautiful. 

Meanwhile, in the sunny shelter of the 
miller’s home, Nannerl had developed into 


At college and in society it, 





a beautiful, graceful maiden, staid and dig- 
nified as became her position, learned in all 
the gentle lore of house-craft and leech- 
craft, exulting in the rising fame of her no- 
ble bridegroom, her love for him growing 
ever stronger and deeper and shining in 
steady, clear light from her deep blue eyes. 

But at length there came achange. Carl's 
letters were shorter and even less frequent 
than they had been, and rumor, the bird of 
ill-omen, flew away from the great city to 
Kong, and whispered in the maiden’s ear 
that her Carl was becoming a devotee of the 
wine-cup, and spending on that and kindred 
vices the glorious talents and rich culture of 
his life. For a long time she refused to listen, 
but when rumor had changed to certainty, 
and the facts of his sad fall from virtue into 
vice were laid before Carl’s old friends in 
Kong, Nannerl was forced to admit that the 
omen was a true one, the dreaded mistletoe 
thrown, it may be by the blindness of con- 
vivial friendship, had slain her beautiful 
Balder, and laid his glory in the dust. 

Every one pitied Carl, every one but Nan- 
nerl; every one wept as they remembered his 
sweet childhood, bright boyhood, and the 
promise of his golden youth; but Nannerl 
shed no tears. Even his professors and 
friends in the great city where the evil act 
had been committed sighed and spoke gen- 
tly as they told the story. “So much good 
in him,” said they; “led away by the de- 
ceitfulness of strong drink; he needs but a 
warm, sympathizing, helpful hand to lift 
him from the dust of humiliation and set 
him on his feet again.” But that hand, the 
only one Carl would have taken, was not ex- 
tended, for Nannerl came of a proud race, 
and her lover’s offense was one which women 
are least apt to condone. Her heart seemed 
changed to stone, and when her father and 
friends represented to her Carl’s deep re- 
pentance, and urged her to try him once 
more, she replied: 

“T know no Carl Hencken; he is dead; 
and I, the Nannerl who was betrothed to him, 
have died also and am buried in his grave.” 


And so the weary years dragged by. 
Carl abandoned himself to the fatal infiu- 
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ences of the wine cup, never again commit- 
ting any other flagrant act of wrong, but 
never again rising to resume his fair pros- 
pects, and take his rightful place among 
men. Nannerl grew old rapidly. No other 
young man dared approach her, her duties 
were all well performed, but the light had 
gone out of her life. Mechanically she at- 
tended the services of the old church, alike 
on fasts and festivals; but if mentally she 
comprehended the sweet doctrines of for- 
giveness to the erring, which had taken the 
place of the old heathen teachings of retri- 
bution, they had no power to melt the ice 
which had congealed around her heart. 


Tt was again the Yule Tide festival. Once 
more the children carried their torches up 
the hill to the church, once more the pastor— 
his hair was all silver now—talked to his 
little flock of the many associations of 
Christmas. 

Nannerl sat among the elders now, another 
bride and bridegroom hailed this as their 
night of betrothal. Life never pauses; its 
fresh streams flow ever across the sands made 
desolate by the misfortunes of other years, 
aud new leaves are forever putting forth 
their greenness upon the tree Igdrasyl. 
What caused that unwonted thrill in her 
cold heart? What brought that surging 
rush of old memories as her eye rests on a 
bowed form, half hidden among the wor- 
shipers? The pastor is again telling the 
story of Balder, the fatal mistletoe and the 
lamented death. But he adds: 

“Children, Balder, the beautiful, shall 
not remain in Hell forever. Our ancestors 
believed that a time would come when Bal- 
der, the bright god would come to earth 
again, when all evil things would pass away, 
when darkness would be swallowed up in 
light, and even Loke would weep for the 
evil he hasdone. That time is almost here,” 
said the old man, losing sight of his audi- 
ence in the inspiration of his subject; “our 
Balder, our beautiful sun-god, whose birth 
we celebrate to-day, was indeed wounded by 
blindness and envy, and killed by the only 
thing which was not sworn to protect him— 
sin—but he shall rise again when they, his 
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enemies ‘shall look upon him whom they 
have have pierced, and mourn forhim.’ Then 
shall there be a new Asgard, whose law shall 
be mercy, whose key, forgiveness.” 

Nannerl! Nannerl! Is the ice melting? Is 
there a tear in thine eye? It is even so; 
and that tear flows not for the sun-god, not 
even for the man of sorrows born at Beth- 
lehem; but for the old lost love, the Balder 
of her youth, Carl Hencken. 

As Nannerl left the church and stepped 
out into the darkness, a hesitating foot fol- 
lowed hers, and a form, not so manly as it 
once was, but yet too well remembered, 
walked by her side. 

“Sweet bride of other days,” a voice whis- 
pered, “a broken-down man, a repentant 
sinner, comes, not to claim aught, but to 
sue for forgiveness. Carl, the bright, self- 
reliant Carl, was slain long ago by the power 
of an invidious habit. It was right he should 
forfeit thy love, but he claims thy pity, a 
pity denied by none else but thee. I have 
deeply repented, dearest. I have struggled 


to regain and retain my old standing among 


men, and it seems as though the fight would 
be easier, the victory more certain, could I 
but hear thy words of forgiveness and feel 
the touch of thy sympathetic hand.” 

Not a word spoke Nannerl, but her hand 
stole into that so deprecatingly extended, 
while on it fell two great burning tears. 

“Nanna, Nanna, can it be? Thy Balder 
is redeemed, since the one being who refused 
to weep for him at last sheds pitying tears.” 

“O Carl, my Balder! It has been Loke 
who has had possession of me all these weary 
years. A mischievous, deceiving spirit ; but 
the ice of my heart has melted, for, dearest, 
Ihave learned of Jesus, the Sun of righteous- 
ness, who is brighter than Balder, and who 
in baby form brought down to earth a better 
hope than even that of Asgard; for the 
rainbow bridge which he crossed leads to a 
banqueting hall to which he invites, not 
those slain in earthly battle, but those who 
carry out his Christmas Gospel of peace 
and good-will.” 


“Tt is a good omen,” said the peasants, as 
on St. John’s eve, they watched the fiery 
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wheel roll majestically down the steep hill- 
side until its undimmed brightness was 
quenched in the cool waters of the Fiord 
below. 

“Tt is an emblem of our joined lives,” 
said Carl to Nannerl, who stood as usual 
close beside him. ‘So shall they roll to- 
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gether in undimmed brightness till quenched 
in the waters of death.” 

“Nay, Carl, that shall not dim their 
luster, for since even the mistletoe has been 
baptized and become a Christian emblem, 


nothing in the universe can harm Nanna’s 
Balder.” 
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VISITOR going down the Potomac is 

struck with the absence of elegant 
country residences, such as abound on the 
Hudson and other northern rivers, and yet 
nature has made it one of the finest rivers 
in the world. After leaving Washington 
the river spreads out into a broad lake or 
inland sea; its shores rise into variegated 
hills of lawn and forest, and its banks are 
picturesque and beautiful. Over against 
Washington is Arlington, an estate of a 
thousand acres, once famous as the residence 
of George Washington Custis, and his son- 
in-law, the late General Robert E. Lee, and, 
in later times, still more famous as the 
resting-place of a great army of our patri- 
otic dead, who sleep their last sleep on its 
shadowy hills. Alexandria, an old, sleepy 
town, lies a few miles below, and then, in an 
elbow on the Maryland side, is Fort Wash- 
ington, whose guns guard it in two direc- 
tions. 

Mount Vernon, on the Virginia shore, is 
in sight from Fort Washington, four or five 
miles below. In the days of its famous 
owner it was a large estate of over eight 
thousand acres, and had an irregular river 
front of about ten miles. A few miles below, 
but not very conspicuous from the river, is 
Gunston Hall, the manor-house of a still 
larger estate, founded by George Mason, a 
distinguished statesman of the Revolution- 
ary period. The house was built one hun- 
dred and forty years ago, of brick brought 
from Europe. It isa large, square building, 
a story and a half high, with a wide hall 
through the middle, and two ample rooms 
on each side. The cornices around the ceil- 
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ings of these rooms are of carved wood, the 
doors are of mahogany, the steps of hewn 
stone, and the general aspect, though out of 
keeping with our times, is full of grace and 
quality. Adjoining this estate on the south 
was that of Lord Fairfax. Belvoir Castle, 
as his house was called, stood on a high bank 
of the river, and commanded a splendid 
view. It was a mansion of very ample pro- 
portions, and famous for its generous hospi- 
tality. Lord Fairfax was a British noble- 
man, whose lands stretched across the Blue 
Ridge into the valley of Virginia, and com- 
prised more than five millions of acres. It 
was on a portion of this immense tract that 
Washington was employed as a surveyor. 
The old “castle” was burned down before 
the Revolution, and never rebuilt. 

In the early days of Virginia these great 
estates were “landmarks” in the history of 
the colony; and Mount Vernon, Gunston 
Hall, Belvoir, Stratford, Roswell, Denbigh 
House, York House, ete., were as familiar 
to the people of that colony as their cities 
are at the present day. The F. F. V’'s., 
which have become a by-word in our time, 
were then the boast and glory of the com- 
monwealth; and no one thing is more sig- 
nificant of the social changes of the last 
century than the breaking up of these old 
families. The gentlemen, knights, and lords, 
who, for one reason or other, left the mother 
country and settled in Virginia, brought 
with them the laws, tastes, and habits of the 
English aristocracy, and fell naturally into 
their modes of living. Slavery intensified 
the distinctions of wealth, and built up into 
greater proportions the large owners of the 
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soil. The slave was always at his post, in 
the house or in the field, to keep the wheels 
of production in motion, and, between the 
master and the slave was a large retinue of 
dependents who looked to the estate for their 
support, and contributed to its glory and 
power, while they left the chief figures to 
pursue their pleasures or their ambitions 
with an entire freedom from responsibility 
and care. 

The law of entail continued these estates 
in the same families from generation to gen- 
eration, transmitting them from father to 
son, and the homesteads were enlarged and 
enriched by the interests and tastes of suc- 
ceeding occupants. We need not wonder, 
therefore, at the high consideration of these 
families which touched each other at the top 
of society and governed the commonwealth. 
They held a monopoly of its education, cul- 
ture, wealth, and power, and were as «bso- 
lute in their control as the barons of the 
Middle Ages. Washington was, from his 
boyhood, a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and Mason was by his side. The 
leading families were the colony. 

But it is a noticeable fact that Virginia, 
notwithstanding her great estates and aris- 
tocratic families, was, through the forming 
period of the republic, in the lead of the 
American Democracy. Washington was 
hardly a Democrat, according to modern 
standards, but he steadfastly adhered to the 
rights of the people, or, to use his own 
words, the “rights of human nature,” while 
Jefferson was the acknowledged father of the 
“Democratic idea.” He was among the 
earliest and strongest to strike for popular 
liberty in its largest sense, and in one of his 
letters to John Adams takes credit to him- 
self for breaking the backbone of the Vir- 
ginia aristocracy. He says: “At the first 
session of our Legislature, after the Declara- 
tion of our Independence, we passed a law 
abolishing entails; and this was followed by 
one abolishing the privilege of primogeni- 
ture, and dividing the lands of intestates 
equally among the children or their repre- 
sentatives. These laws, drawn by myself, 
laid the ax at the root of pseudo-aristocracy.” 
George Mason, Washington, and the heads 
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of the leading families, acted with Jefferson 
-in making these sweeping changes. Mason 
was the intimate friend of Washington, and, 
being also his nearest neighbor, they were 
often together in consultation during the 
dark days that preceded the war. Mason 
Was six years older than his friend, and as 
he was a thoughtful man of large reading, 
and a fiuent and persuasive writer, he was 
of great service in shaping public opinion 
and public measures. He drew up the fa- 
mous non-importation resolutions of 1769, 
and Washington had them in his pocket and 
was about to present them, when the House 
of Burgesses was summoned before the Gov- 
ernor and dissolved. But the speaker, Pey- 
ton Randolph, called them together at a 
private house, when the resolutions were 
presented by Washington and adopted. They 
were then signed by all who were present, 
and made the basis of a wide movement 
against the importation or use of all goods 
(including staves) taxed by Parliament for 
revenue. 

In 1775 Mr. Mason was a member of the 
famous Virginia Convention, in which Pat- 
rick Henry took so distinguished a part, and 
was chosen a member of the second General 
Congress—the body that issued the Decla- 
ration of Independence—but declined to 
serve. He was, howéver, a member of the 
Committee of Safety, which exercised the 
executive authority of the colony, and drew 
up the declaration of rights and the plan of 
government (constitution) under which the 
State was organized. 

When the long struggle was over and the 
independence of the country was secured, 
he (Mason) co-operated with Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and the other leaders of 
his State in calling for a stronger govern- 
ment, and was a member of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution, and one of 
the two senators in Congress which the Leg- 
islature elected under the new government. 
As a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, he opposed the clause which prohibited 
Congress from interfering with the slave- 
trade prior to 1808, on the ground that slav- 
ery was a source of national weakness. He 
also stood with Patrick Henry against the 
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adoption of the Constitution till the rights 
of the people were more carefully guarded, 
and was the author of the amendments 
which were proposed by the Legislature of 
Virginia, and subsequently added, and which 
gave it acceptance and success. He died in 
1792, in the midst of his family at Gunston 
Hall, honored and lamented by the chief 
men of the nation, and his State has remem- 
bered him in the group of statuary at Rich- 
mond with Washington, Jefferson, Henry, 
and others of her distinguished sons. 

Neither the ancestors nor the descendants 
of this noble man were quite worthy of his 
patriotic fidelity. The first of the family 
who came to America left England under 
circumstances which made’ him careless 
about the “order of his going.” He was a 
prominent member of the Long Parliament, 
and had been vehement against the abuses 
of the royal government, but grew cool in 
his fervor as the war advanced, and, after 
the execution of Charles, became a decided 
partisan of his son, entered his service, and 
was an Officer in his army at the battle of 
Worcester, which brought ruin to the cause 
of the young king and to his own fortunes. 
He was stripped of his property, pursued as 
an outlaw, and, at last, he took refuge on a 
vessel which brought him to Virginia. His 
great-grandson was the founder of Gunston. 
On the other hand, the descendants of George 
Mason were among the prominent leaders of 
the rebellion; and James M. Mason, his 
grandson, after serving for many years in the 
United States Senate, withdrew with other 
Southern senators in the interest of the re- 
bellion, and while on his way to Europe, as 
an envoy of the Confederacy, was forcibly 
taken from the Zrent by Captain Wilkes, 
together with Mr. Slidell, and brought back 
a prisoner to the United States, but was 
given up on the demand of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

All these landed barons were of course 
large slave-holders, and lived on their estates 
as feudal lords. In visiting Mount Vernon 
we still see some of the mementos of those 
forgotten days. On the side of the mansion 
that looks toward the distant street the 
buildings that stretch outward on the right 
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to the garden were for the servants of vis- 
itors who were guests at the mansion, while 
the buildings on the left were occupied by 
servants belonging to the house. But the 
ordinary “slave quarters” are not to be 
seen. The great village of shanties which 
contained the smiths, the carpenters, the 
shoemakers, the farmers, the tinkers, etc., 
who did the painting, repaired the buildings, 
made the shoes, and cultivated the tobacco, 
have long since been swept away, and no 
idea of them can be formed by looking at 
any of these old mansions. Mr. Irving, 
after glancing at the “style” which these 
lords of the soil maintained, and telling us 
of the splendid turn-outs which they im- 
ported from Europe, of the silver plate 
which they displayed on grand occasions, 
and of the “free-handed and open-hearted ” 
hospitality which they indulged, gives us a 
little insight into the causes which made 
these estates points of so much interest. He 
says: “A large Virginia estate in those 
days was a little empire. The mansion- 
house was the seat of government, with its 
numerous dependencies, such as kitchens, 
smoke-houses, workshops, and stables. In 
this mansion the planter ruled supreme. 
His steward, or overseer, was his prime min- 
ister and chief executive officer. He had 
his legion of house negroes for domestic 
service, and his host of field negroes for the 
cultivation of tobacco, Indian corn, and 
other crops, and for out-of-door labor. Their 
quarters formed a kind of hamlet apart, 
composed of various huts, with little gar- 
dens and poultry-yards all well stocked, and 
swarms of little negroes gamboling in the 
sunshine. Then there were large wooden 
edifices for curing tobacco, the staple and 
the most profitable production, and mills 
for grinding wheat and corn, of which 
extensive fields were cultivated for the 
supply of the family and the maintenance 
of the negroes. Among the slaves were 
artificers of all kinds, tailors, shoemakers, 
smiths, wheelwrights, etc., so that a planta- 
tion produced every thing within itself for 
ordinary use. As to articles of fashion and 
elegance, luxuries and expensive clothing, 
they were imported from London. For the 
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planters on the main rivers, especially on the 
Potomac, carried on an immense trade with 
England. Their tobacco was put up by their 
own negroes, bore their own mark, was 
shipped on vessels which came up the river 
for the purpose, and consigned to some agent 
at Liverpool or Bristol with whom the 
planter kept an account.” 

We learn from this picture that every 
large plantation had its populous village, in 
which all kinds of work were done for the 
benefit of the principal family, which was 
thus left at liberty to pursue its pleasures 
or interests, at home or abroad, without in 
any way disturbing the regular work of the 
plantation, which, in all its departments, 
was under the charge of a trusted overseer. 
Then there was the game in the forests, the 
fish in the river, the social interests of neigh- 
boring estates, and a delicious climate, with 
its long Summers and short Winters to stim- 
ulate this large liberty. We may, therefore, 
easily comprehend the meaning of such notes 
as the following, in Washington’s farm jour- 
nal, kept at Mount Vernon. They refer to 
the year 1763—four years after his marriage: 

“ Nov. 22. Hunting with Lord Fairfax and 
his brother and Col. Fairfax. 

“ Nov. 25. Mr. Bryan Fairfax, Mr. Gray- 
son, and Phil. Alexander came here by sun- 
rise. Hunted and catched a fox with these, 
Lord Fairfax, his brother, and Col. Fairfax ; 
all of whom, with Mr. Fairfax and Mr. Wil- 
son of England, dined here. 

“ Nov. 26 and 29. Hunted again with the 
same company. 

“ Dec. 5. Fox hunting with Lord Fairfax 
and his brother and Col. Fairfax. Started a 
fox, and lost it. Dined at Belvoir, and re- 
turned in the evening.” 

At another date he says: 

“Went a-hunting with Jack Custis, and 
catched a fox after three hours’ chase.” 

Hunting, fishing, boating, and riding were 
the chief out-door amusements of those 
times. The waters of the Potomac were not 
then fretted with the wheels of commerce, 
and were alive with fish; while on its shores 
was an endless range of forests, which 
abounded in foxes and deer, bears and 
wolves, that tempted the enterprise of the 
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hunter. Every thing invited to exercise in 
the open air; and riding parties, sailing 
parties, and hunting parties were wound up 
by dining parties or dancing parties at Bel- 
voir or Gunston Hall or Mount Vernon. 
On these occasions carriages, horses, sery- 
ants, and boats were held for the night, and 
the sports were often renewed on the follow- 
ing day. The boat was sometimes resorted 
to instead of the “ coach and four ;” and on 
extra occasions it was manned with slaves in 
livery, who sang wild plantation melodies, 
which were made to harmonize with the 
stroke of the oars. If the wind favored, 
sails were used; and Mr. Lossing, in his 
“Home of Washington,” says that “ pleas- 
ant sail-boats were frequently seen sweeping 
along the surface of the river, freighted with 
ladies and gentlemen going from mansion to 
mansion on its banks — Mount Vernon, 
Gunston Hall, Belvoir, and other places— 
on social visits.” 

Lawrence Washington, the elder brother 
of George, married into the Fairfax family ; 
and Lord Fairfax took an interest in George 
sarly in life, which was only broken off by 
death. But as the war drew on the inter- 
course between the two families diminished, 
as the Fairfaxes clung to the interests of 
the crown. The old lord was a bachelor, 
and came to this country in 17387, partly 
on account of disappointed affections, and 
partly to look after his large property. The 
Belvoir mansion was occupied by Sir Will- 
iam Fairfax, who had made some reputation 
as governor of New Providence, and was the 
manager of his cousin’s estate. The old 
lord was educated at Oxford, and was the 
sixth baron of that name, being tlie grand- 
son of the famous parliamentary leader who 
preceded Cromwell as Lord General. He did 
not come to America intending to remain ; 
but as he was a great sportsman, and the 
woods of Virginia were full of game, and as 
the social life that he found here was so much 
like the social life of England, he became at- 
tached to the country, and never left it. In 
the years to which we have referred he lived 
at Belvoir with his cousin, and maintained 
a munificence of hospitality commensurate 
with his great wealth. Hence the “ Castle” 
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was the center of wide attraction. Hunting 
was a passion with him; and large parties, 
after riding the woods through the day, 
would close up with a festival at Belvoir. 
And his table was sure to be crowded with 
the first personages of America and England. 
Washington spent much time at Belvoir 
during his youth, and his companion was 
George William Fairfax, a young man some- 
what his senior. During these days young 
Fairfax was married, and the sister of his 
wife was at one time a strong attraction to 
the future patriot statesman. He speaks 
of her in his letters as ‘‘a very agreeable 
young lady,” whose “company made his 
time pass very pleasantly ;” but it does not 
appear that his heart was completely en- 
Subsequently, as we have seen, he 
was often in the woods with the old lord; 


snared. 


and it is evident that the families were al- 
ways in close association till political trou- 
bles separated them. A few years later 
Lord Fairfax went up into the valley of 
Virginia, and selected from his broad acres 
a favorite spot not far from Winchester, on 
which he proposed to build a great manor- 
house; but he only built, as a stepping- 
stone, ‘Greenway Court,” where he took 
up his residence, and where he died, at the 
close of the war, at the age of ninety-two. 
At Greenway Court he maintained for a 
time his accustomed hospitality; but being 
astanch royalist, and not in sympathy with 
the wor!d of life around him, he withdrew 
more and more from the world, and in his 
old age lived a life of solitude. At length, 
when the news reached him that his old 
friend, as the Republican leader, had cap- 
tured Cornwallis and his whole army, he was 
greatly shocked, and, as Dr. Lossing gives 
the tradition, turned to his man, Joe, and 
said, “Come, Joe, carry me to bed; it is 
high time for me to die!” 


‘Then up rose Joe, all at the word, 

And took his master’s arm ; 

And to his bed he softly led 
The lord of Greenway farm. 

Then thrice he called on Britain’s name, 
And thrice he wept full sore ; 

Then sighed, ‘O Lord, thy will be done!’ 
And word spake never more.”’ 


In the earlier years of these families they 
attended church in an old building near 
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Pohic Creek, and Washington and Mason 
were associate vestrymen. The church is 
now located north of Pohic Creek, on the 
old stage road, and is perhaps five miles from 
Gunston Hall, and about as far from Mount 
Vernon. It is on the border of a large 
forest, out of the way, and falling into ruin. 
It was, however, quite an aspiring structure, 
being built of brick which was brought from 
England, and having the Law, the Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer inscribed on the wall 
back of the chancel, and an elaborate pulpit 
standing off on one side of the room. Dur- 
ing the earlier years of the late rebellion it 
was a picket post, and all the loose materials 
about it, including the seats and the pulpit, 
were used for fuel or otherwise destroyed. 

Mr. Lossing tells a pleasant story about 
this church, which it may be worth while to 
repeat, as it illustrates a strong trait in 
Washington’s character. Before the brick 
church was built there was a small wooden 
church two or three miles farther away from 
Mount Vernon, and when it was resolved to 
rebuild there were divided interests in regard 
to the site. Mr. Mason, the father of George 
Mason, then an oid man of great influence, 
and prominent in Church affairs, was strongly 
in favor of the old site; and a public meet- 
ivg which had been called to consider the 
matter was so divided that it broke up with- 
out coming to a conclusion, and appointed 
another meeting. When the second meeting 
came together Mr. Mason led off with an 
argument in favor of the old site; but in the 
mean time Washington had made a careful 
diagram of the parish, with all the dwellings 
accurately located on it, and when he pre- 
sented his map and explained it, his facts 
carried the house, and the new site was 
adopted. 

Such were some of the social features of 
the Virginia of the olden times; but the old 
life, with its army of slaves and its high- 
toned aristocracy, is gone, never to be re- 
stored. In the words quoted by Scott, 


“The knights are dust, © 
And their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.’’ 
Belvoir was laid in ashes more than a 
century ago, and the great patrimony of its 
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lord has gone into towns and counties; farms 


.and cities; is crossed by carriage roads and 


railroads; fretted with commerce and enter- 
prise, and is just now beginning to feel the 
throbs of that new life of liberty which has 
been thrust upon it without its consent, and 
which goes on free from the sweat or toil of 
a single slave. Mount Vernon and Gunston 
Hall are still spared to this generation, but, 
like the old castles of Europe, they are only 
the memorials of a civilization that has 
passed away. 

The old home of Washington, with a few 
of the out-buildings, the dock, the burial- 
place, the garden, and lawn, including two 
hundred acres of land, now belongs to the 
‘Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association,” and is 
kept on exhibition for the benefit of the 
American people. It is visited annually by 


_ many thousands of Americans and foreign- 


ers, and must always be an object of interest, 
hallowed by patriotic memories and by asso- 
ciations with a great and world-renowned 
name. The other lands have been divided 
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into farms, are largely owned by enterpris- 
ing farmers from the North, and are, of 
course, cultivated without the labor of 
slaves. 

Gunston Hall is in a wonderful state 
of preservation, the bricks in its solid walls 
looking as fresh as if they had been laid up 
only a few years ago, but the hewn stones 
about the door-ways and under the curb of 
the great well are sadly gnawed by the tooth 
of time, and there is not a vestige of any 
slave quarters or any thing else to remind 
one of the days of slavery. No foot of what 
is known on the map as Mason’s Neck, em- 
bracing some fourteen thousand acres, is now 
owned by any member of the Mason family. 
It is a beautiful plateau, inclosed by water 
on three of its sides, with a light soil, easy 
of cultivation, and responding generously to 
skillful tillage, while it affords the finest of 
river views, and is only awaiting the influx 
of Northern capital to be dotted with ele- 
gant villas, holding easy. communication 
with the capital of the nation. 





RAGRANT danghters of the earth, 
Love presided at your birth; 

Fancy, by your floral aid, 

Passion’s ardor oft portrayed ; 

Let me, then, a garland twine 

Of varied hues, to picture mine. 


Purity, with brow serene, 

Needs no costly jewel’s sheen ; 
Cull the lily’s blossom sweet 

To strew the path beneath her feet. 
In its virgin hue we find 

An image of the spotless mind. 


Braid the maiden’s glossy hair; 
Place the verdant myrtle there ; 
Love, with roses myrtle blended, 
When to earth He first descended ; 
It will blossom brighter now, 

On the fair one’s snowy brow. 


Shining laurel, let not fame 
Your leaves, for heroes only, claim ; 
On blood-stained fields they gain the prize, 
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The poet wins in peaceful guise ; 
The poets, then, with heroes share ° 
The right the laurel crown to wear. 


Know you the rose? the garden’s queen! 
Few months, alas! her bloom is seen ; 
Breathing incense to the air, 

Magic odors hover there. 

But near the rose the thorn is ever ; 
Who can love from sorrow sever? 


Dusky cypress, sadness weaves 

Wreaths for mourners of thy leaves; 
Ever o’er the silent grave 

Drooping branches sadly wave. 

Ah, how vain the tears we shed 

For friends once numbered with the dead ! 


See; life’s pictures quickly fade, 

And the flowers in dust are laid; 

But the Spring’s awak’ning fire 

Love and life once more inspire; 

To mourning hearts a hope is given 
That we may meet and love in heaven! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


O news to keep them from Naples. 

When they reached the great city, 
though it was nearly night, they would not 
wait, but took the first boat across the bay 
to Sorrento. If a moonlight on the Cam- 
pagna was impressive, what is to be said of 
one’s first moonlight night on the Neapoli- 
tan Bay? Capri slept like a great black 
monster on the face of the calm bay. Ve- 
suvius flung out now and then a torch 
against the sky from the midst of her col- 
umns of gray smoke, lighting for a moment 
her great desolate fields of lava. 

Sorrento welcomed them with orange fra- 
grance and orange bloom from the gardens 
of the hotel on the shore. And early in 
the day they drove to Amalfi around the 
coast. In the village they asked for the 
lodging of the German artist, and the house 
of his landlady was pointed out. 

“It is useless to look for him there,” said 
their informant, “ for he has gone this morn- 
ing with the artist ladies to Capri.” 

This was too severe a blow, and Graham, 
not disposed to be longer baffled, announced 
his determination to go to Capri himself. 

“T can drive back to Sorrento in time for 
the steamer, Hugo, and I could not, it seems 
to me, at all bear a day of waiting here.” 

But Hugo was content to wait. 

“T will stay till you return, Gray, and 
arrange every thing for our stay at the hotel. 
I would like to go and take a look at the old 
convent too, and perhaps I may be so fortu- 
nate as to have an interview with the Lady 
Superior.” 

Gray knew how much of this willingness 
to stay was due to haste to see the convent, 
and how much was desire that the two should 
have their first meeting over without him; 
but he did not betray his knowledge save by 
a warm pressure of the hand as they parted. 

“Good-by, my dear fellow; it looks selfish 
for me to go, but I can not spare out of my 
life one other day. I am not young as you 
are, Hugo.” 

Vou. V.—16 ~ 





“Yes, you are, my friend, much younger, 
Go, and God speed you. Bring her back at 
once if you find her. I shall try not to be 
impatient.” 

He entered the inn to secure rooms for 
himself and his friend, and inquired the 
way to the convent on the cliffs. The land- 
lady, a rosy woman with glossy braids of 
hair of purplish black, called to her husband 
in the garden, “‘Nardo! Nardo!” and louder 
still, ‘‘ Bernardo!” He came, a stalwart 
man, with black, curling beard and honest 
eyes. 

“The gentleman will know the way to the 
Convent, Marito Mio. Shall I send little 
Berto to show him?” 

“Certainly, send him by all means, An- 
netta,” said the man regarding Hugh with a 
puzzled smile. Then he talked to his wile, 
and Hugh’s quick ear caught the name of 
“Signor Roberto,” while the woman blushed 
and hung her head. 

“Roberto?” he repeated with an inquir- 
ing look. 


“Yes,” said the man, with a roguish smile, 
“T am telling my wife that you look like 
the young Signor Roberto, an American, who 


nearly lost his life on her account,” and he 
looked as if one of the delights of his life 
was to tease the dark-eyed woman. 

Could this man be 
the Bernardo of Uncle Robert's experience 


Hugh looked again. 


with the brigands, the story of which had 
delighted his boyish days? 

“So you think I look like the Signor Rob- 
erto Thorn?” said Hugh. “I knew him in 
America, and I have heard of his adventure 
with the brigands; but how was it that he 
nearly gave his life for the Signora here?” 

“You knew him? You have seen him? 
Annetta, the best room for the Signor.” 

“ The German artist is in it.”’ 

“No matter; I love the German artist 
well, but the room js for the gentleman who 
knows the Signor Roberto. Yes, yes,” he 
persisted, as Hugh desired him not to disturb 
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the artist, “did he not almost lose his life 
for you, Annetta?’ She raised her hands 
in deprecation. Bernardo laughed, and said 
in an aside to Hugh, “The truth is, I was 
Signor Roberto’s guide, and T was sent by 
my mother to bring him from the mount- 
ains, when a storm arose and I went to see 
Annetta, my sweetheart, instead, and he fell 
into the brigand’s nest. I like to tell her 
she nearly cost him his life, for he is her 
patron saint, and she named our only boy 
for him. He gave my mother the money 
with which she opened this inn, the saints 
rest her,” he said, crossing himself devoutly 
at mention of his mother or of the saints, 
Haugh could hardly tell which. 

Just then a bright-looking boy, with an 
eye like his mother’s and a face that showed 
the rosiness of recent scrubbing, came bound- 
ing in, while Annetta held the door ajar and 
peeped to see what welcome the stranger 
gave her son. 

“T am ready, father, to show the gentle- 
man the mountain path,” he said. 

“No, no, figlio mio,” said Bernardo; ‘IT 
will go myself with the gentlemen. Why, 
Berto, he knows the dear master for whom 
you were named. He knows the Signor 
Thorn.” The child’s face clouded with dis- 
appointment, and his mother’s face reflected 
the shadow on his own. But Hugh said 
quickly, holding his hand out to the boy, 
“Let him go too, Bernardo;” and the child’s 
“orazia, grazia,”’ was echoed at once from 
behind the door. 

When they started on their walk a fat old 
dog came waddling behind the little Berto, 
and Bernardo said: 

“See, Signor, old Carlo wants to go too. 
He was with me that night when I left the 


~ gentleman to lose himself on the cliff.” 


The way was long and steep, and from 
time to time they paused to look back over 
the village and the wide sweep of the beau- 
tiful bay. Hugh would have been better 
pleased to take this walk alone, and when 
they reached the plateau on which the con- 
vent stood, he sent them back to bid An- 
netta make ready for the friend who would 
be with them by nightfall. For himself he 
had a fancy to remain and enjoy the views 





awhile, and he would join Mr. Monteith at 
dinner. They went reluctantly; but for the 
fear that the rival inn might secure the dis- 
tinguished guest who was to come, it is 
doubtful if Hugh would have got rid of them 
at all. As he did not care to be met on re- 
turn by a procession of all Bernardo’s ac- 
quaintances headed possibly by the parish 
priest, he was careful to tell nothing more 
of himself or of the occasion of his visit. 

He waited till they were far on their way 
before he ventured to ring the convent bell. 
He asked to see the Lady Superior, and she 
did not keep him waiting when she saw a 
card that bore the name of Thorn. The 
large parlor into which he was shown had 
been the old palace library, and its faded 
frescoes and elaborate carving of the cases 
of the books attested the ancient elegance 
of the home. 

He turned to the window which opened 
upon the terrace that overlooked the sea, 
And the beauty of the picture spread before 
him made him unmindful of the approach 
of the lady who had silently made her way 
to his side. 

She was very gentle and grave in her 
mien, very stately in her sober attire. The 
white cap hid her forehead, but Hugh de- 
tected in her eyes, now dimmed by the sor- 
rows of sixty years, a look that proved her 
to be of Rubetta’s kin. She met him with 
a cordiality that was warmer than mere 
courtesy required. After a few moments of 
general talk, she told him she need not ask 
to what she owed the honor of the visit, for 
his face showed her he must be a relative of 
her nephew, Robert Thorn. 

“He was my uncle,” said Hugh, gently, 
“and though that fact alone might not war- 
rant my seeking out the family of Rubetti, 
there is another fact that justifies my coming 
to you. Madam, I need your help in my 
search for my uncle’s only child, Rubetta 
Thorn, the daughter of your niece, Lucia.” 

The lady’s face grew white, and she grasped 
a chair for support. 

“ What can you mean?” she said, speak- 
ing with difficulty. “Our Lucia left no 
child. Robert Thorn never had a daughter.” 

It was Huglh’s turn to be astonished now. 
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“There is certainly some great mistake,” 
he said. “ Will you not give me an oppor- 
tunity to convince you you are wrong? I 
am sure I can do so.” 

“Tt will be no easy task. You have been 
deceived. I am certain of the facts I 
stated.” 

“Let me try,” said Hugh, gently offering 
to lead her to a seat. 

She was much agitated; but she listened 
eagerly like one who feared more than she 
longed to know the truth. Hugh seated 
himself beside her, and began: 

“You ean hardly doubt your niece left a 
daughter, when T tell you,” he said, gently, 
“that I found her in my Uncle Robert’s 
home. Again and again, he talked to me of 
her, alluding to her likeness to Lucia in tem- 
perament, in face. He committed her to me 
before he died, and T promised to shield her 
all my life long from harm. She went to 
my father’s home, and has been with us ever 
since, until within two years.” 

“But all this is not proof. 
been an adopted child.” 

Hugh drew from his pocket a little book. 

“See here,” he said, opening it and plac- 
ing it in her trembling hands. “ This was 
my Aunt Lucia’sdiary ; you have her letters, 
you know her handwriting. Read the entries 


She may have 


made onthe first day she was strong enough 


to write after her daughter was born. ‘Ten 
days ago,’ it savs, ‘ Providence made me the 
happiest of mothers. This is the first mo- 
ment my dear husband has allowed me to 
use a pen, and I take it to record my infinite 
delight in the new existence that seems 
doubly a part of my own, since I went down 
to the gate of death to welcome her to life. 
Her birthday was the 8th of May, the same 
as that of my precious Zia. God grant it to 
be a happy omen, and make her as noble a 
woman as La Sorella Bernardina.” 

Hugh saw the tears were falling softly, 
while the old lady’s fingers toyed nervously 
with the rosary that hung at her side. 

“Do you need more?” heasked. “ Read on. 
The mother’s joy is on every page, as she re- 
covered strength to tell it. And further on 
you will find how really she was the mother, 
where she writes of her timid, foolish fear 
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to trust her baby with Marah, a new and 
untried nurse. 

“Marah!” said the 
slightly, “it means bitter. 
name among your people?” 


woman, starting 


Ts it a common 


“Not uncommon among the colored race. 
Marah was a quadroon servant, a slave.” 

Hugh watched his listener’s face atten- 
tively, but she did not betray further that 
she had ever heard the name. 

“Tt is Lucia’s handwriting,” she said, “ it 
is surely her handwriting; but, may not this 
child have died?” 

“She named her ‘Rubetta;’ would any 
other woman’s child have been called by 
your family name? and that Rubetta did 
not die in her mother’s life-time, you have 
only to turn to the latest entry in that book 
to prove. It is a wail of anguish from a 
mother who has been told that she must die, 
because she must leave behind her child. 
O my dear lady, can you need any thing 
more?” 

Still she was silent. At last she rose 
with a troubled air, and opening a compart- 
ment in one of the desks, took from it a 
paper. 

“You believe, then, that Rubetta is yet 
alive?” she asked, coming back and seating 
herself beside him. “If it is so, lam sorry; 
but justice must be done.” 

“ Sorry, madam ?” 

“Yes,” she said, making an effort to 
smile; “TI am sorry, and though I would 
rather never speak of it, I will try to tell 
you why.” 

Hugh waited in silence. 

“You think, perhaps, because I am old 
and a nun, that I have no heart; but I as- 
sure you there is heart enough left to ache. 
Long ago L read the letters to Lucia’s mother 
that told of the birth of her child. They 
were almost all written by Robert, for his wife 
wrote but little at her best; but in his few 
letters after Lucia’s death, he only talked of 
his wife, and, after a time, he wrote rarely, 
and then not at all. 

“Lucia’s mother died first, and her father 
died when away on a tour made in the restless- 
ness of his grief. Idid not know that the com- 
munications between him and his son-in-law 
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had nearly ceased, and I wondered at Rob- 
ert’s never bringing his child to us. After 
the death of Signor Rubetti, there was no 
heir to the property but myself, unless Lu- 
cia’s child were alive, and I was only a part 
of the great Church, and had few needs. I 
had only the Church to counsel me, and it 
proposed to hold the property for me till 
Robert should claim it. I wrote him my- 
self of the death of my sister and her hus- 
band, but I did not write of the estate or 
mention his child. I was directed to leave 
that to the care of some one appointed to 
communicate with him. It was not the 
world’s way, I am aware,” she said, as Hugh 
made a movement to interrupt her, “ but 
it was the way of obedience, the only way 
I knew. Robert answered the letter, but 
he, in turn, mentioned neither the estate nor 
the child.” 

“He was too proud to do that if you had 
mentioned neither. He would not obtrude 
upon you the existence of a claimant to the 
estate. I can understand it, knowing what 
he was. Why, he even laid aside the amount 
of Lucia’s dower for her daughter, that he 
might do every thing for her himself. He 
had the family jewels also, and he knew that 
they never passed out of families like yours. 
The very fact that he did not return them 
was all the evidence needed that his daughter 
was alive.” 

“Yes; it seems all very stupid to you, 
doubtless, and I wonder now that no clearer 
conception of the true state of things came to 
me; but do not suppose I gave it up there. 
The priest to whom the matter was confided, 
wrote to the priest of the nearest parish to 
Robert Thorn’s home, and he sent a man to 
learn if Lucia left a daughter. Robert was 
absent. He saw a beautiful young girl in 
the grounds. He was received by a lady- 
like person, a governess, he thought, who 
told him this young girl was her own child 
and Lucia died childless, having previously 
adopted the young girl and treated her as 
herown. This paper that I hold in my hand 
is the letter that tells me the story as I have 
told it to you. Of course, I fancied T could 
understand then why Robert had been so 
silent, and why he had presented no claim, 
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and I was easily persuaded to leave every 
thing until he should do so.” 

Hugh looked at the letter, though he did 
not need to do so in order to understand the 
mystery. The inquiry made by a stranger 
with reference to Rubetta’s parentage when 
Robert was away, and probably at one of the 
periods when Marah had been jealous of 
every approach to her, and in constant ter- 
ror lest she be taken away to school or else- 
where, had been met by claiming the child 
as herown. But clear as it was in his own 
mind, he yet wished to hear all the sister 
had to say. 

“T assure you great injustice has been 
done, dear madam; but I do not understand 
why you should be sorry to have the wrong 
made right.” 

“Only because I have a heart,” she said, 
with a smile and with natural vivacity of 
gesture. “ Let me explain. I loved Lucia. 
She was my only sister’s child, and I gave 
her up to the American. I loved her child, 
for my heart was lonely here,” and her dark 
eyes swept the sea and the shore with a 
glance of real sorrow. “It was cruel for her 
father to give me no part in her life. She 
should have been sent to me to be educated, 
in accordance with her station. And I al- 
ways believed, if Lucia had a daughter, that 
when she was old enough she would find her 
way to me, for she would be an Italian in 
nature and belong to us; but after that let- 
ter, I let that hope go, and now, within the 
last year, a young stranger has come to me— 
an Italian, an orphan, an artist, one who 
feels all the beauty ofour land. She came first 
to copy the old pictures in the chapel, and 
she seemed to love the place, and she seems 
to love me too, and I have taken her into 
my heart. Iam happy now when I see her 
about. I have, at her suggestion, allowed 
the old villa at Perugia to be given up for 
artists’ homes. I had made up my mind to 
leave the place to her. She has her art. It 
would be enough. I could leave, then, this 
house to the sisterhood ; for they do much good 
ameng the people, and I thought I need not 
discu¥b the Benedictine brothers, who are in 
the old Rubetti house in Rome. But now 
that is all over,” and she sighed. “ This 
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stranger, if she proves to be Lucia’s child, 
is still a stranger to me; I am too old to 
change.” 

Hugh Thorn was not a woman, or he 
would have told her on the spot. Delicate, 
gentle to the last, he would leave to Rubetta 
herself to tell her own secret, and to be the 
witness of the joyful surprise. But he led 
her on to talk of Una, as she called her, and 
took his own secret draught of joy in listen- 
ing to all that could be told. 

“May I go into the chapel and see what 
she has done? I have heard my uncle tell 
of the place. I can go to the very spot 
where he stood when he was married. I can 
see the old portraits of the Rubetti ancestry, 
bishops, cardinals, and all.” 

“T see you have been made familiar with 
the place. Robert must have loved it, to 
tell so much,” she said, as she led the way. 

“Yes, there could be no greater mistake 
than that my Uncle Robert forgot any thing 
here.” 

She passed through a hall and down a long 
corridor, as silent as if the two were alone 
in all the place. She lifted a curtain, which 
fell silently behind them, and the two passed 
within. It was the private entrance to the 
chapel, used only by the nuns, and it brought 
them into the choir near the great altar. 
For.a moment Hugh waited for objects to 
grow distinct in the dim light of the place. 
The mother crossed herself reverently, and 
they moved on, softening their voices to a 
whisper. Half-way down the aisle stood a 
large easel, placed at right angles to a gray, 
stone column. 
They moved around the column to see the 
picture, and there before it, palette in one 
hand, while the other moved swiftly over the 
the canvas, sat the artist, Rubetta Thorn. 
She 
heard no footfall, and they stood breathless 
behind her. Hugh fell back out of sight, in 
the shadow of the column and watched her, 
fearing only that she would hear the beating 
of his heart. At last, at last— 

Suddenly, her hand stopped in the bold, 
rapid movement over the canvas, and hold- 
ing her brush ready for the next stroke, she 
listened. At the same instant the nun spoke: 


A large canvas was upon it. 


She was wholly absorbed in her work. 





“Why, Una, are you here?” 

“Yes, Madra Mia; Marah was not well, 
and I gave up Capri, and went down and 
told the professor it would be a day lost from 
my work. The other ladies went with him, 
from the hotel; but, hark, mother!” she 
said. “Listen! I thought some one called. 
I thought I heard my cousin Hugo's voice.” 

Whether Hugo called or not, or whether 
she heard the utterance of his heart, she 
never knew ; for thesight of her lifted face was 
more than he could bear. He knelt beside 
her, and gathered her to his breast in such a 
solemn passion of joy and tears as never 
came to him before, and alas, perhaps, may 
never come again. 

And the red-hooded cardinal peeped from 
his frame among the portraits that hung 
around the gallery above, looking back as 
through two centuries upon those bright, 
young heads below; and the sculptured 
saints peered from their niches in the wall, 
and this serge-clad mother of Israel looked 
out from under her white cap, as dumb, and 
seemingly as dead, as they. If there swept 
over her eyes a vision of her youth, and of a 
brave, young soldier whom she loved; and 
from whom she was parted, when parting 
meant a living death to both; if he saw 
Guido and herself, and so saw not Hugh and 
Ruby, what did it matter? The vision did 
her old heart good. Hugh lifted Rubetta 
half-fainting to her arms, and said, as he 
turned away to hide the tears: 

“This is the child of Lucia, this is Ru- 
betta Thorn.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AnD the day was yet in its morning. Its 
long, bright hours were before them, and 


the day was Hugh’s. He filled it to the 


brim with delight, and took it moment by 
moment as if it came fresh and beautiful 
from the hand of God. 

They walked on the terrace and sat under 
the orange trees, and talked and talked until 
there seemed no more to tell—Hugh of all 
the home changes and Ruby of all that had 


come to her. Only one name was omitted 
from all the friends of whom they spoke. 
It was that of Gray Monteith. Hugh sat 
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with Ruby’s hand in his, and together they 
read the passages from her mother’s diary 
that had been read by her aunt. Then they 
put tlre book away, for they wanted to talk, 
and what she had already learned gave as 
much as Ruby’s heart could hold of grati- 
tude and joy. There was no more doubt 
and terror and fear. Robert was her father. 
She was Lucia’s child. 

They spoke of Marah. 

“We must break it gently to her, Hugo; 
for she holds all the more jealously her 
fancied claim to me since she has had me 
all to herself. She will not welcome you, 
for she will look upon you as having come 
to take me away.” 

“Why break it to her at all?” asked 
Hugh gently; “the delusion is best undis- 
turbed, and she will never need to be parted 
from you again.” 

“T really think it would be best to tell 
her of no disturbing discoveries. Poor, pre- 
cious soul! the love in her heart more than 
atones for any defect in her memory or rea- 


.son. She has been a mother indeed to me.” 


“Then let her keep the comfort of it,” 
said Hugh, whose heart was full of tender- 
ness toward every thing to-day. ‘ Where 
is she, Ruby ?”’ 

“Til with one of the terrible headaches 
that nothing but sleep will cure. She will 
not be well enough to see you till to-morrow, 
and I shall not tell her you are here. Ihave 
given her a sleeping draught, and one of the 
sisters is with her.” 

When they parted late at night to meet 
the next day it seemed as if there was noth- 
ing left to say. From Aunt Patience to 
Tom and Silas Stubbs’s last baby, Rubetta 
had wished to know about them all. She 
asked of the progress of the work at the 
mills, the condition of the -families, and 
Hugh was surprised to find that she had 
forgotten no one. Over the story of Rich- 
ard’s illness they lingered sadly, while that 
of the finding of the shipwrecked baby was 
told again and again. 

And Hugh went back down the steep 
pavements of the winding road, feeling that 
God had given him a blessed day, so full of. 
joy that his cup could run over even into 
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that of Gray. Poor Gray! his cup of wait- 
ing was empty, drained to dregs, and that 
of his disappointment was full. He dined 
alone, much to Annetta’s distress, who would 
have had him wait till midnight for his 
friend. After dinner he walked along the 
convent road to meet Hugh, but declining 
the offered company of Bernardo or the boy 
or even the fat little dog. Hugh saw him 
coming, and met him with open arms. 
Surely there must have been left something 
in the chapel where lay the marble Christ to 
make him meet this hour with such a heart 
and such a smile. 

“My cup runneth over,’ Gray,” he said 
joyfully ; “I have found her more beautiful, 
stronger, braver, better than ever before, 
worthy even of such a love as yours.” 

He had never spoken of it before. It had 
been one of the things that rested in the 
silence of his soul, and when Monteith had 
spoken to him of it he had wished he need 
not hear. But he was so sorry that Gray 
had lost this day that for a moment his gen- 
erous soul forgot that all days were for Gray, 
while for himself there should never be an- 
other like to this. 

There was peace that night in two hearts 
in the convent on the cliff. 

There was peace that night in two hearts 
in the village by the shore. 

And on the morrow—“ one of Gray’s days,” 
so Hugh called it to himself—they went to- 
gether up the convent road, and puffing and 
panting beside them went the stout little 
Professor Baume, too radiantly happy for 
many words, if he had not been too thor- 
oughly out of breath. Monteith had had 
him all the day before, and would have 
liked it quite as well if he had not made 
one of the party to-day; but Hugh was not 
sorry, for it kept them both from talking of 
that of which their hearts were full. 

As they slowly made their way upward, 
they were surprised to find the road above 
the town was filled with motley processions 
of women, including the lame, the old, and 
the blind, mothers with babes in arms, and 
a generous sprinkling of toddling little chil- 
dren. As they made their way between the 
high walls that every-where in that section 
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shut in the vineyards and the orange groves, 
they were often joined by groups of aged 
men who hobbled after on their staffs, clad 
in garments of rusty velveteen, and crowned 
with fishermen’s caps of faded red. 
explained that this was one of the charity 
days, when the poor were fed at the convent 
gates in accordance with the general custom 
of the sisterhoods of Southern Italy. 

“Once a week in the morning} and once a 
week at vespers, they come up from the town, 
and I almost always come too, for I find 
some of my best models among the groups. 
There was once a private chapel in the Ru- 
betti palace,” he went on, “in the days 
when they counted distinguished ecclesias- 
tics in the family, and some of the portraits 
of the mitered bishops and scarlet-clad car- 
dinals are worthy of the brush of a Titian. 
T have studied them all. The dear fraulein 
is painting in the chapel now. It will bea 
great work when she is done; but the chapel 
is no longer the gem of art it was. When the 
palace was given over to convent uses they 
extended the chapel into the rear court, 
once a lovely garden, over the walls of 
which the orange trees were trained to run 
like vines. 


mountain gate,’ and to this court and the 


chapel on charity days the women of the | 


town are allowed free access. Only the 
women can go in,” added Baume; “and the 
men crowd around the gate and sit on the 
sunny side of the road and wait, as men 
have ever done since Adam shared the apple, 
to get their portion of what their Eves se- 
cure.” 

“And do the women share with them?’ 
asked Gray. 

“Indeed they do. Many an old fellow 
gets a bit of bread from a woman’s hand ora 
sip from the jug of soup some mother is tak- 
ing to her children. I assure you the groups 
make rare studies for a painter. What 
could be finer than these ragged, brown- 
legged boys, running away to their play 
after a generous meal; or these pale mothers 
stealing down to sick children, hiding the 


Baume | 





In the wall of this court behind | 
the palace is the ‘gate of the poor,’ or ‘the | 





blind old shepherd’s out-stretched hand? 
Where should I look for a more touch- 
ing sight than that young girl, with the 
Neapolitan purple in the black of her hair, 
and bending to hold her jug to the lips of 
yon old fisherman, whose velveteen suit 
takes the hue of an antique bronze in the 
sunlight, and who wears his crimson cap 
with a dignity and grace such as we might 
look for in portraits of the velvet-crowned 
head of some old Doge of Venice?” 

“Yes; it is all very picturesque if one 
looks at it only with an artist’s eye; but 
there is another side to it, is there not?” 
asked Hugh, who kept the old man talking 
more to give Monteith a chance to be quiet, 
than for any special interest he felt. “I 
fancy my Aunt Patience would run her eye 
over these groups, and select about one-half 
who should, according to Vermont notions 
of thrift, be set to work for their bread. ‘To 
cross themselves lazily before every painted 
image on the shrines by the wayside is too 
easy a way to earn a dinner.” 

“We should feel that in Prussia, also,’’ 
said Baume. ‘ But here,—well here it is so 
lovely,” and he cast an enchanted look at 


sky and sea, “ that man seems but a creature, 
made to breathe and to enjoy. 
to live.” 


It is enough 


“Ah yes, if one could live without bread. 
The sentiment is all very fine, but—see! see 
the throng about the gate.” 

They paused, and the eager groups has- 


‘tened on before. 


“Now wait, and you will soon see the 
white bonnets of the nuns flitting in the 
dark group. And every one of those old 
fisher caps will be doffed before them. They 
are not all ungrateful, Mr. Thorn. At Ves- 
pers many who might go away fed, remain 
to pray, and the sisters spend hours listen- 
ing in the court-yard to their woes, and in- 
structing them in various ways.” 

Monteith was silent, and apparently oc- 
cupied with his own thoughts. For once 
the pathetic presence of human lives, marred 
by sickness and sorrow and sin, seemed to 
have no power to stir his soul; but just as 


brown loaf under her shawl, and turning | Baume was saying: 


her head away that'she shall not see the 


“My pupil is much interested in the study 
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of these people, and mingles freely on these 
occasions with the women in the court. 
Charity days are utterly lost to art, but—” 

Suddenly Monteith strode by them where 
they stood on the outskirts of the crowd 
and pressed his way past women and chil- 
dren, who fell back silent and surprised at 
the appearance in their midst of the stal- 
wart form. Straight for the open gate. It 
was narrow and low, and he must bow his head 
to enter. A child was just crossing the 
threshold. He lifted her over with a strong 
sweep of his arms, and would have stepped 
in after, but the nun who had for a moment 
left the gate in the charge of Rubetta, saw 
the step of a man on the sacred portal, and 
uttered a little ery of warning. 

“ Wait, sir,” said Ruby, alarmed. 
is not the strangers’ gate. 
round to the other side. 
wish? 


“This 
You must go 
What do you 
This is the gate for the poor.” 

“Charity, for the love of heaven! 
starving for a sight of your face.” 

The loaf of bread dropped from her hands. 
The nearer women stared in wonder, the 
children screamed with excitement, the 
nuns hurried hither and thither, their white 
caps flying like the wings of frightened 
birds. Hugh and Baume followed into the 
forbidden court, and a crowd of eager faces 
filled the gate; and in the midst, as if un- 
conscious that they were not alone under 
God’s blue sky, Monteith led Ruby down 
the walk, and they passed out of sight to- 
gether within the chapel door. And Baume 
went blustering after to find the Lady Supe- 
rior, and explain that it was all his own fault, 
that he forgot to explain to the strangers 
that this Eden was closed to men. 

But Hugh Thorn stayed without, and 
helped the nuns to quiet the excitement, and 
patted the children and spoke gently to the 
old women, all as quietly as if that close- 
shut chapel door had not seemed to him the 
gate of Paradise. 

When the multitude were sent away he 
still stayed there alone. It was cool and 
sweet and still. He knew he had only to 
walk around the garden to find the lovers 
on the other side, but there was no hurry. 
He was not ready yet. By and by the 
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chapel door sofily opened, and Marah came 
forth, looking ill and worn, and with the old 
haggard, distressed countenance he had go 
often seen. She walked hastily up and 
down, and seemed in great and painful ex- 
citement. 

Soon, at a turn in the walk, she saw Hugh, 
who at once approached her, and held out 
his hand, and spoke her name. At first she 
started to flee, but seemed to overcome her 
terror, and came hesitatingly toward him. 
She sank on a seat under the vines, and re- 
garded him with a look of terrible sorrow. 

“What is the trouble, Marah? You surely 
are not so sorry to see an old friend? 
you forgotten Hugo?” 

“No, no, I do not forget; but you are one 
of the Thorns, and can you be a friend 
to me?” 

“Certainly, Marah, why not?” 

“Oh, if I dared believe it. You could 
save me if you were my friend. But Richard 
Thorn said he would be my friend and Rob- 
ert Thorn and that man in there, in there 
with Rubetta. He said once he would be 
my friend, and now,” her voice sank to a 
troubled whisper, ‘‘even he has come to take 
away my child.” 

“Whom do you mean, Marah, Mr. Mon- 
teith ?” 

“Yes; Lloyd Allan’s friend,” and her ex- 
pression changed to one of indignation, “ my 
master. Richard Thorn sold me to get my 
child. This man bought me, through Lloyd 
Allan, to get my child. He has come for 
her. He can take her. I can not help my- 
self; for am I not a slave?” and she bowed 
her head in despair. 

“No, no, Marah,” said Hugh, grateful for 
his own sadness, that had left him here to 
comfort this poor creature. ‘Try to listen to 
me, and try to believe me, when I tell you 
that I know all the wrong my father did 
you, and that I am here to make right, as 
far as I can, all his wrong. He wished me 
tocome. He has repented, Marah; he wants 
the right to be done.” 

She watched him as if she would read him 
through.and through, but did not speak. 

“He allowed you to be sold to keep you 
from troubling him. That is true; but Mr. 


Have 
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Monteith bought you only to save you from 
falling into worse hands. Bought you that 
he might have a right to protect you and 
take you back to Ruby.” 

“He did not take me.” 

“You did not trust him. You did not 
give him a chance. He paid a great deal 
of money to save your being called to ac- 
count for missing funds of Ruby’s.” 

“Richard Thorn had that money. He 
spent Ruby’s fortune.” 

“You do not know that, Marah. You 
would be sorry you said it if you should see 
him restore to her every thing that was ever 
in his hands.” Her eyes fell; but he went 
on gently. ‘“ We all sin, Marah. We all 
make mistakes. We do not all atone; but 
my father will atone for all the wrong he 
has done you.” 

“T am afraid of him still,” she said, shud- 
dering. 

“Afraid of a poor, old man, white-haired 
and paralyzed and dumb, who can not 
even open his lips to ask you to forgive 
him?” 


Her sensitive nature responded as much 


to his tone as to his words, and her eyes 


filled with tears. 

and pursued it. 
“Marah, you did not trust Graham Mon- 

teith. Rubetta did; I do. No matter to 


He saw his advantage 


whom we may have thought or wished her | 


to belong in the past, she belongs to him 
now.” 

He paused, and Marah said : 

“Yes, yes; I understand.” 

“ He loved her before he ever saw you,” 
Hugh went on, “and I believe she loved 
him before she ever left us to go to you.” 

“And now he will take her away from 
me!” she moaned. 

“No, he will not. He will take her, but 
not from you. Nothing can ever take her 
from you while you both live again. He 
gave me long ago free papers for you in case 
I should ever find you. ‘You are free to-day 
as when Robert Thorn gave them to you 
yearsago. He pities you, and would like to 
share your love for Ruby. Will you not 
give it to him?” 


He paused again. She was weeping as if 
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her heart would break. When she spoke it 
was calmly: “You have brought me the 
first certainty I have known for many weary 
years. How can I ever love you enough ?” 

“Trust me and believe me, and’ —he 
waited long, and then he said sadly, — 
“would you like to do something personally 
for me, Marah?’ 

“God knows I would,” she said fer- 
vently. 

“Then try to do a Christ-like thing. Re- 
turn good for evil. Promise me never to 
let any one know how my father wronged 
you. Ruby does not know it. My Aunt 
Patience only vaguely guesses it. Let it 
rest between God and just us two. Is it 
asking too much, Marah ?” 

She was silent. This would be water on 
the fiercest fire in her soul; and the poor 
unbalanced brain found it hard to let go its 
hate. He waited long. He had thought of 
this so often, of the exposure that must 
some day inevitably come if the two should 
meet. At last, he said softly, ‘For Ruby’s 
sake, Marah ?” 

She looked up, her eyes shining through 
tears. “For Ruby’s sake, for your sake too, 
for I love you too—let it be as you wish.” 

They clasped hands for a moment, and she 
went quietly away to her room, just as the 
chapel door opened and the Lady Superior, 
la Sorella Bernardina, came out. She gazed 
about as if in search of some one, and when 
Hugh came forward to meet her she drew 
him into her own little oratory, a room ad- 
joining the chapel, where she said they 
should be entirely undisturbed. And there 
for a long, long time, they sat and talked. 
There was so much she needed to know 
which Hugh only could tell her, and he 
realized how admirably she was fitted for 
her duties as mother confessor as she plied 
him with questions about Ruby’s relatives, 
her worldly prospects, her relations to Mon- 
teith, and thedatter’s position, character, and 
affairs. The story of poor Marah’s mania, 
and its effect upon Ruby’s life, were told as 
briefly as possible. He showed her the 
crucifix and rosary, and at sight of them 
the seemed much agitated. 

“ When we were confirmed, my sister and I, 


















































































































































































































we each received a rosary like this; and when 
we were betrothed, she to Lucia’s father, I to 
my Guido, of whom you have heard, and of 
whom I wish to tell you more, we gave them 
to the ones we loved best. How well I re- 
member the day,” she said, caressing the 
beads with her hand. ‘This one must have 
be longed to my sister,” and she gave it back 
rather reluctantly to Hugh. 

When she knew at last all there was to 
know, she told him of her desire and pur- 
pose to see Rubetta reinstated in the for- 
tunes of her house; that justice must be 
done, though she feared that some of the 
property had been so long in the hands of 
the Church that there might be at least a 
clerical prejudice to encounter in the effort 
for its return. 

“Tt would all have been so different if 
Ruby had been differently reared,” she said 
regretfully. 

Hugh understood her and replied, “ But 
she would now have been under the disad- 
vantage of a different religion from that of 
Lord Monteith.” 

“Then she might have been the means of 
his conversion,” said the Lady Superior. 

Hugh thotght of his Aunt Patience when 
some poor heretic from her antislavery doc- 
trines fell into her hands, and composed him- 
self in an attitude of respectful attention. 
He knew he was to be the object of a dear 
soul’s labor for what she believed to be right, 
and his nature was too sweet and strong and 
true to hurt her by useless argument. 

“T would not speak of these things now,” 
she said, “but that you say your stay must 
be so short, and I feel responsible for my 
use of the privilege given me. I have lost 
no opportunity to impress the dear child 
while she has been with me with religious 
truth, and I am sorry to say I do not think 
J have been able to counteract at all the in- 
fluence of her education; and it is, I must 
confess to you, the one drop ef sadness in 
my over-full cup of joy that I do not find 
the last child of our race a child also of the 
Church. We have always been a religious 
family, Mr. Thorn—” 

“Say Hugo, please, Madre mia.” 
“Indeed, I will speak as if you belonged 
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to me, my son, for my heart aches over you 
also; so young, with such a character and 
influence, and still out of the fold.” 

“T did not mean to interrupt your story, 
madre; you were telling me of your family.” 

“Yes; we were a religious family always, 
till the time of Lucia’s father. He was a 
soldier, and he broke away from the Church. 
He imbued my sister, Lucia’s mother, with 
prejudices that were a great sorrow to my 
heart. Indeed the sorrows of my life have 
all come through the resistance of those I 
love to the dear authority of religion.” 

She patised and then added: 

“And in my youth | had a friend who 
was a soldier with my brother-in-law. He 
was brave, but full of prejudice and the re- 
bellion of youth. The Church dealt severely 
with him. It forbade me to marry him un- 
less he gave up fighting as he did with both 
sword and pen against its cherished truths. 
So, though we were betrothed, I gave him 
up, and took upon me vows; for 1 loved 
him, Hugo, and could not marry any one 
but him. Now I am going to show you 
how God works, my dear young friend. 
And I tell you, not because I like to refer to 
my own experience, but to show you how 
merciful the Church is to its children. After 
a time I heard my Guido was dead, slain in 
Piedmont fighting against the Holy Father’s 
government. I mourned and chided myself, 
and blamed the Church that had driven 
me to leave him and that had driven him to 
death. For years I did my duty, I com- 
forted the sick and suffering; but I was full 
of rebellion and pain. I let my heart cling 
to Liicia, my only sister’s child. Your uncle 
took her away; my sister died, my brother- 
in-law died—I was alone. Then when I 
needed help the most the Church gave it. 
They sent to take charge of our affairs a 
brother from the Benedictine Convent near 
L—— in the mountains, because he was 
versed in worldly knowledge and business 
affairs as well as in the more sacred learning 
of the Church. He conducted the inquiries 
in America. He was just and honorable, 
anxious to have the property held for the 
heirs, if there were any. And when it was 
settled that there were none, he it was who 











arranged that the Perugia property and 
Lucia’s share in this place should not be 
taken from me in my life. The Roman 
house they took for a Benedictine Seminary, 
and the Father Pietro, who stands high in his 
order, has had the direction of it ever since, 
holding it for Church uses with my con- 
sent for a term of years, when if no heir 
appears it passes to the Church altogether.” 

“Father Pietro, did you say?” said Hugh, 
with his eyes upon the floor. 

“Yes, dnd I have told you in detail of 
his protection of the estate for three reasons: 
one is, that you who have been taught to 
feel that our Church takes from her children 
may see that, like a mother, she protects 
them. But for its protection I should have 
nothing now to restore. Asa nun it hasa 
right to my estate.” 

Hugh looked up in admiring wonder at 
such simplicity and zeal. 

“Another reason is that you may consult 
with Father Pietro in Rome. I shall write 
him to be ready to meet you concerning the 
transfer to Rubetta of her ancestral home.” 

“And third?” asked Hugo, smiling. 

“And third,” she said solemnly, laying 
both her hands upon his own, “that you 
may see as I did the wonder of God’s mercy 
in bringing his children back, the blessing 
that crowns the life of those who, however 
late, obey.” 

Hugh’s interest was thoroughly alive. 

“Tt was not till long after the business 
was all settled,” she went on, “that I met 
the Benedictine Father. I told him I had 
doubted God’s loving care and had rebelled 
in my sorrows, and he said ‘so he too had 
done in his youth, that he had even fought 
with all his strength against the Church; 
but now he found in her protection a mother 
and a friend.’ As he spoke a strange fa- 
miliar look came in his face, and the eyes 
smiled, and I knew him my Guido, repen- 
tant, forgiven, a child of the faith, a power 
in the Church at which he had sneered. 
The rumor was a mistake. He had been 
left for dead. He had recovered. He had 
known bitter terrible years, but he was 
home at last.” 

Hugh could not fail to be touched by her 
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fervor. ‘Where had he been all this time?” 
he asked. 

“TI do not know. In the world, I fear, 
tlas; for he knew its ways so well he had 
great power to win men from the evil; 
but from that day I never have dared re- 
pine. From that day my zeal and devotion 
have been real. You must forgive me if I 
feel sad to let my new-found children go out 
from the influence that is to me so dear.” 

Hugh saw the tears in her eyes and hav- 
ing nothing comforting to say asked, “Do 
you see the old friend often ?” 

“Never since that time, never but once 
for more than thirty years; but it isenough, 
for after this is heaven.” 

After these long hours in the shadowy 
oratory Hugh came forth exhausted, yet 
grateful for even two such trying interviews 
as these just past. They were better than a 
lonely brooding silence for his soul. He 
closed his eyes reverently when the pious 
mother laid her hand gently upon his head, 
for he needed all God had to give of bless- 
ing, and it mattered little through whose 
petition it might come. In the chapel he 
gave one glance upward at the Christ above 
the altar, and went on down to the picture 
beside which sat both Ruby and Monteith. 
They had sat in the sun under orange boughs, 
these two happy hearts, until their faces 
seemed to have drunk in the light. Their 
joy was radiant, but it had taken on the 
stillness of a solemn peace. They had had 
hours of talk, and Ruby had at last declared 
she would not wait another moment to find 
her Cousin Hugo. They went to the chapel 
to see the picture, and hearing his voice in 
the oratory, they were waiting until he 
came. They made a picture themselves 
with their heads bent over the canvas. 
Hugh remembered that last night, at this 
hour, he was sitting there with Ruby by his 
side. Yet the pang the memory gave did 
not break the peace left by the recent mo- 
ment of prayer. He knelt behind them 
with an arm around the shoulder of each, 
and when the mother came forth with the 
traces of tears on her face, he held out his 
hand to her and said playfully, ‘Come, 
mother, and send these foolish children away.” 



































































































































































































































































































She drew near, trying to smile. 
“You see,” Hugh added, “there is danger 
of the light in these faces flooding the pic- 
ture, and that would spoil all its somber 
beauty and gloom, which the artist has 
wrought so hard to preserves We need the 
overflow of their joy for ourselves if there 
is any to come, do we not?” 

“Yes, for verily I am bereft,” she said, in 
a voice full of emotion. At this moment 
the curtain was lifted and Marah’s face 
peered in at the door. 

“Come, Marah,” said Ruby, holding out 
her hand. “TI want all of you who love me 
to stay near. I am, indeed, so happy that 
my joy ought to gladden you all. Do not 
be sad, Madre mia! do not be sad, mamma 
Marah, lest I fear it is all too good to be 
true.” 

Marah touched her hair with a trembling 
hand; Ruby had not called her that for 
years. 

“God keep the light in all the rest of your 
days, my children. He will if you keep 
your hearts on him;”’ and the mother 
glided away, for the day had passed and the 
bell for Vespers was ringing. 

That night, before they went back to the 
hotel Hugh asked Ruby to give him again 
the little diary. 

“T have not read it all,” she said. 

“Well, I will return it soon. I want to 
refer to some portions of it again.” 

Tn his room at Bernardo’s Inn, while Gra- 
ham sat on the balcony, too happy to think 
of sleep, Hugh re-read the story his Un- 
cle Robert had left. He carefully marked 
little passages in the diary, and when the 
task was finished, wrote a note to Ruby. 

“Rubetta, Cugina Mia,” it said, “I must 
go to Rome to-morrow to look after some 
little affairs of business. I take with me 
the precious little book. When I return 
we will read together a tale your father told 
your mother, and which she wrote out for you. 
I want to read it with you, for the incidents 
have, I believe, a sequel that will add much 
to their interest. If I accomplish my pur- 
pose I shall be gone but one night. It will 
be a night full of thoughts and love for you. 
From Cousin Hugo.” 
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He gave the note to Monteith to be given 
to her in the morning, and was off early, 
driven by Bernardo to Sorrento, across the 
bay tc Naples and on in company with a 
crowd of tourists by the midday train to 
Rome. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE old Rubetti house stood by the Tiber, 
one of the solid buildings that contained 
within its walls stones from the ruins of an 
older Rome shattered and crumbled centuries 
ago. A fountain sparkled in the court-yard, 
a procession of seminary students in shovel 
hats and long black gowns, the skirts of which 
they carried on their arms, passed in at the 
gate, up the long sloping stairway and away 
down a dim corridor out of sight. The man 
who took Hugh’s card to “I] Padre Pietro” 
was something between a priest and a serv- 
ant—one of the Church’s orphans, perhaps, 
serving and learning at thesame time. He was 
shaven but not tonsured, and his coat was a 
modest livery over the long black hose and 
the buckled shoes of the student. The step 
was noiseless, like that of a well-trained serv- 
ant, while the furtive questioning of the 
eyes suggested the incipient priest. He was 
back again before Hugh had time to observe 
the apartment in which he waited. It was 
high and gloomy, and the walls were lined 
with books in cases of dark carved woods. 

“Tl Padre Pietro is ill. Could the gentle- 
man call again in the morning?” 

Hugh pondered. Should he give him 
time, after revealing his name and errand, 
time to plan, time to hear from La Sorella 
Bernardina, time, perhaps, to depart? He 
wrote a few words on a card and again the 
man departed. 

A few moments later Hugh was following 
those thin black legs up the wide stair. A 
cough greeted his ear, and the door of a 
chamber swung noiselessly open, and he was 
shown into a dimly lighted room. Half- 
buried in a huge leather-lined chair, the 
back of which lifted its Gothic points high 
above his head, sat a tall man, whose heavy 
white hair made a strange contrast to brows 
that were still black in eolor and shaded 
eyes of an unnatural brilliancy and fire. 
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Red spots burned on either cheek; the 
hectic that showed the consuming Campagna 
fever was slowly doing its deadly work. 
The figure, wrapped in the long black gown 
of the Benedictine, was wasted and worn. 
A black skull-cap covered the head, and the 
smoothly shaven lips were compressed as if 
jn effort to control some secret pain. 

It needed no second glance to convince 
Hugh that here was no adversary to be 
feared; a stronger hand than that of man 
was already upon him, and would loosen 
his hold on earthly possessions. He half- 
chided the caution that decided him to fore- 
stall any letter or warning that might render 
it possible to evade a restoration of what 
was Ruby’s own. 

When he entered the room the father 
half rose to meet him, but fell back in- 
stantly. A sudden pallor spread over his 
face. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “ who is 
this?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Hugh. “ You 
really are to ill too receive me. I trusted 
the urgency of my business would excuse 
the intrusion. Perhaps I had better, even 
now, withdraw.” 

“ No, no; itis I who should beg pardon of 
you,” the other answered, recovering him- 
self at once, though with great apparent 
effort. “The light is dim, my eyes are old, 
I confounded your face with another.” 

“With that of my Uncle Robert Thorn, 
perhaps? He used to be much about here, 
and you have doubtless seen him. 
here in the year 18—.” 

Hugh spoke with seeming carelessness, 
but he watched closely. The old man’s face 
was in the light, and betrayed more feeling 
than he meant to show; but instead of an- 
swering Hugh’s remark he said: 

“You have come all the way from the 
convent to-day? Then you must be in need 
of refreshment.” 

Hugh declined, and proceeded to state his 
business. He told him of the proof of Ruby’s 
identity, and asked what assistance he 
could hope for from the father toward re- 
storing the property to its rightful owner. 
The old man heard him through, watching his 
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face meantime with glittering eyes. When 
he paused for a reply, all trace of agitation 
had disappeared. He replied firmly that 
“no such return had ever been anticipated 
by the Church, or would ever be contem- 
plated by it.” 

‘‘Who holds the property in trust for the 
Church?” 

“1 do; in order to gratify the Sorella Ber- 
nardani in her wish to retain a hold upon it, 
I became personally responsible for its 
value to the Church. It can not be given 
up; moreover I hold the papers of the Sor- 
ella herself consenting to my trust.” 

“But she may withdraw her consent.” 

“On the discovery of an heir, yes; not 
otherwise.” 

“But the heirship is already proved and 
acknowledged by her.” 

“Do you think,” said the old man, his 
lips curling with impatience, “ that I have 
not foreseen and provided for all this? Do 
vou think I have not watched the fortunes 
of the house? I have known of the intimacy 
of that young artist girl at the convent. It 
is all an American conspiracy to obtain a 
fortune by fraud. I have foreseen it from 
the first and provided against it. I know 
the woman you sent out with the girl; she 
was not wily enough for your work. I 
waylaid her in her walks, and asked her 
whose daughter was this that she had 
brought to Italy, and I frightened her with 
the threat that I could take this girl and put 
her in a convent forever. That brought the 
truth at once. She said ‘she was her child.’ 
I made her write it, sign it, swear it. It is 
not the first instance I have known of Amer- 
ican duplicity,” and his eyes blazed wrath- 
fully at Hugh. 

“Nor will it be the first instance in which 
you have proved the power of American 
justice to thwart Italian cunning,” answered 
Hugh, an indignant flush mounting to his 
face. 

For a moment they eyed each other across 
the table. The old man had leaned forward, 
and now watched Hugh’s face over his 
folded arms. 


The face was fast taking on 
the look that once upon a time had startled 


The old man’s eye faltered 
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under it. He said gently, as if he had found 
a better way: 

“It is the first time a young man has 
ever scorned my gray hairs.” 

“Tt is almost the first time I have ever 
seen gray hairs dishonor truth and right and 
God,” replied Hugh in the same gentle 
tone. “It is not yet too late. Give up 
what you wrongly hold. Live the few 
years that remain to you like a man. 
There are left you, if I read thesigns rightly, 
not many days of grace.” 

“Not too late—days of grace! Young 
man, another of your race once said to me, 
‘It is not too late, there are days of grace,’ 
and I believed it, and before the days of 
grace were over he was treacherous to me. 
Shall I be merciful to any thing of his?” 

Any one else would have thought he mut- 
tered in delirium; but Hugh comprehended 
at once, though he saw the man was very ill. 

“T know it. I know all about that; but 
my Uncle Robert was not treacherous to 
you. He thought you were using the time 
he gave to pursue your old victims and to 
ruin new ones.” 

“T was not, I was not! I told him I was 
trying to stay the mischief already begun!” 
The man’s head drooped wearily, and Hugh 
began to fear the stupor of weakness was 
coming after the burning strength of the 
fever. Hugh reached across the table, and 
touched his wasted hand. 

“ Benetto, Benetto,” he whispered. At 
the name the priest sat suddenly upright, 
and a look of defiant power came back to 
his features such as must have marked 
them in his youth. 

“Who called Benetto?” he whispered. 
know not Benetto. He was of Sicily, I am 
Guido and a Roman. I am Pietro, il Padre 
Pietro,” and he laughed a low, mocking 
laugh. Hugh rose and came around to 
the table, and took a seat at his side. He 
took the cold unresisting hands in his, and 
fixed upon his own the wandering gaze of 
the burning eyes. 

“You are ill, more ill than you know, I 
fear; if you knew you were soon to die 
would you not give up the paper you made 
that poor frightened woman sign? Would 
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you not do any thing you could to restore 
the property to the rightful owner?” 

He raised his head, and threw off with 
energy the weakness that seemed about to 
overcome him. 

“T would,” he said fiercely, and with a 
pause between each word, “if the owner 
were not a Rubetti; I would see their last 
scudi go to the Church.” 

“And why would you wrong a Rubetti? 
They were ever friends to Guido the soldier. 
They did not know him in the role of ban- 
dit and tyrant. Lucia’s father, whom you 
tried to rob, was always your defender. 
When you were spoken of in the home, he 
was your friend.” The old man listened 
eagerly. 

“T did not read it so! I did not read it 
so,’ he said, sneering. ‘‘ Was it not he who 
had charge of my betrothed? Did he not 
take away my bride, and hide her in a con- 
vent and spend her fortune on his own wife 
and child? So her confessor told me.” 

“On the contrary, he hardly forgave her 
for refusing to follow you in the face of the 
wrath of the Church. The Church forbade 
her. She obeyed the Church, which de- 
ceived her as to your wickedness, and de- 
ceived you as to her desertion. If he had 
not been her friend, would he have protected 
her by a will that gave her his fortune in 
case his daughter left no heir, and then pro- 
vided against her giving it unconditionally to 
the Church during her life? Would he have 
protected her against the Church if he had 
given her over to its keeping and trusted 
her to it?” 

The old monk listened as if weighing 
every word. When he paused he said: 
“ Well, the Church was too strong for him. 
It has enjoyed his fortune and so have I. 
Since I secured the personal control of the 
affairs I have lived in his dwellings, used his 
revenues, and I shall not give them up to 
any pretender from beyond the sea.” 

“Then you will not accept the proofs I 
can bring that the soldier Rubetti was your 
friend—that you have probably never had a 
better, unless, indeed, it was the father of 
the girl you now wrong?” 

“What proof have you of that?” 
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“Rubetti would have befriended you be- 
lieving you honest. Robert Thorn tried to 
befriend you knowing you to be a villain.” 

“But in that hour when I saw him first I 
was not so great a villain but that his kind- 
ness and his bravery made me long to be 
again a man. But he failed me, and his 
treachery made me hate all men.” 

“But he was not treacherous. I can 
prove it, Benetto. Let me show you pas- 
sages from the record he left himself of his 
encounters with you. He often talked to 
me about you. He wondered, as I do, when 
I see you, that you, a man capable of better 
things, could have chosen a career of crime. 
He would have trusted you and helped you 
back to manhood had you proved worthy.” 

Hugh turned the pages of the little diary 
rapidly, and pointed out sentence after sen- 

“tence to the old man. The bright young 
locks almost touched the black robe as he 
looked over while the other read, and when he 
drew the book gently away he with one hand 
slipped into it the crucifix that he had taken 
from the old Venetian desk. As the rosary 
rattled on the table, and the priest saw what 


it was, he turned deadly pale, and his hands 
shook, dropped it, grasped it again, and, 
finally, unable to control his agitation, he 
bowed his face upon the hands that held it 
as if it were a treasure of untold price. 


“You know it, I see. It was the gift the 
woman you loved gave you in her youth, 
before you had chosen a life of crime.” 

“T did not choose,” said the man fiercely, 
as if angry at the interruption to his 
thoughts. 

“ But no man is forced to sin.” 

“But I was a wanderer. My country had 
no place for me. Robbed of my home, my 
bride, driven out by the Church, too terri- 
bly wounded to be fit again for the army, I 
fled to Sicily. I lived among the mount- 
ains. I learned to take back from the rich 
what they wrested from the poor. No good 
thing I ever tried prospered, while every 
crime gave money or power.” 

“You have long ago seen your mistake. 
The woman who gave you this,” and he took 
hold of the chain, “thinks you have re- 
pented of all error, and that you love the 
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Church you serve—the Church that has used 
you for its ends.” 

His lip curled scornfully. 

“The Church that has served me, and that 
Ihave used for my own ends,” he said. But 
seeing Hugh had withdrawn the crucifix, 
his whole expression changed to one of al- 
most pitiful childishness, 

“You will not take it away ? 
She gave it to me. 
you said.” 

“Yes, she believes in you. Would you 
like her to know the life you led for years? 
Would you like me to take this to her, and 
tell her where my Uncle Robert found it?” 

“No, for heaven’s sake, no. Give it to 
me. Let me die in peace. Leave me at 
least. the one blessing of her love,” and he 
reached almost convulsively for the chain 
which Hugh removed beyond his reach. 

He struggled to rise from his chair, ahd 
fell back feebly. 

“Give it to me,” he said huskily; “TI will 
not allow you to take it from me. I will 
call and have you arrested as a robber.” 

“Then in an hour I should see you in 
prison, having shown my proof that you 
were once the brigand Benetto,”’ answered 
Hugh quietly ; “ but I do not wish to be thus 
harsh with a dying old man,” he added, as he 
saw him fall back exhausted with the effort 
he had made. “Your power to do harm is 
gone. I want you to atone,as far as you 
can, that you may die in peace.” 

“Give me the crucifix,” he persisted, 
holding out his hand. 

“On one condition: Give me the papers 
you wrung from Marah’s fears. Give me 
your signature to a statement of the condi- 
tions on which you held the property for 
the Church. Give me what I feel is neces- 
sary to aid me in its restoration, and I leave 
you the gift of the only soul that loves or 
trusts you still.” 

Great drops of perspiration stood on the 
old man’s face. 

“To-morrow,” he said, clutching at the 
chain. 

“To-night. Justice knows no to-morrows,” 
and he laid his own hand on that that grasped 
the beads. 


It is mine. 
She believes in me still, 
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“Time, give me a little time,” pleaded 
the voice falteringly. ; 

“Not an hour. I have come prepared to 
act. A notary waits below. Papers ac_ 
knowledging that you hold the property in 
trust for Church uses, subject to the condi- 
tions of the will, till claimed by the right- 
ful heir, and that the heirship being proved, 
you resign your trust, are ready for your 
signature. The paper of Marah can not be 
beyond your reach, and,” he added, lowering 
his voice, “the police wait below also until 
I send them away.” 

The old man’s head sunk on his breast, 
and he remained for a moment in thought. 
He lifted it at last. 

“We have come to the end,” he said. 
Then looking over to Hugh, and assuming 
all the priestly dignity, he added: “TI am 
feeble; may I trouble you to ring the bell?” 

Hugh obeyed, and the black-legged servant 
appeared. 

“Bring me the box of papers from the 
drawer yonder,” he said, giving him a little 
bunch of keys. 

Not a quiver of a muscle, not a tremor of 
the hands showed the effort the surrender 
cost. He took the parcel, selected a paper, 
quickly seized a pen, and while the servant 
moved the light nearer, he wrote with his 
own hand a surrender that covered the en- 
tire ground of the statement Hugh pre- 
sented, signed it, and called the servant to 
affix his name as a witness. 

“That will serve your purpose,” he said. 
“Tt will aid you far better than your own, 
for its authority will not be questioned 
among those against whom you will have to 
contend.” 

Sealed and folded, he dismissed the serv- 
ant with a nod, and presented the papers to 
Hugh with the air of a king bestowing a 
gift upon a subject. As Hugh took it he 
laid within the open palm the crucifix. 
Their eyes met. 

“Tell her nothing to add another sorrow 
to her life, or to make her shun my grave. 
For myself it no longer matters; but I can 
not connect her name with a scandal in the 
Church she loves. But I am not a coward,” 
he added fiercely. “I have done what I 








have done not from fear of you, but from 
love of her.” 


Hugh lost no time in returning to Amalfi, 
and he told the madre that he had been to 
see Padre Pietro, that he had relinquished 
all his claims, had given him every aid in 
his power. “But he is very ill, madre. 
You should go to see him, to thank him. 
Come with us as far as Rome on our return.” 

The unfinished picture of the chapel was 
packed with the rest, for Hugh would not 
leave Ruby, and yet he could not stay. 

The Herr Professor grumbled, but he was 
overruled. Was art to be sacrificed? Was 
he to lose his Una—his pupil just as she was 
becoming some credit to him? He found it 
hard to be reconciled; but Una herself 
brightened and comforted him, and assured 
the others he would be all right when once 
he reached the cheery little frau. 

They lingered a little in Rome. Ruby 
and Graham did a great deal of wandering 
among ruins and galleries and studios, and a 
great deal of happy loving the while. Hap- 
piness was so new to her that she was radi- 
ant under it, and so great to him that it 
solemnized and made him still. Every 
power to bless and gladden others seemed 
stimulated by the joy which had fallen upon 
his life. He felt set apart and specially 
blessed, forgetting his experience was that 
of every man since Adam, who has known 
what it was really to love and to be loved 
in return. Hugh left them to each other, 
and devoted himself to the settlement of 
their affairs, and to La Sorella Bernardina, 
with whom he went on their last day in 
Rome to the Seminary, waiting for her in 
the library while she went up to see the 
Padre Pietro, who, as the servant said, was 
very, very ill. She was gone a Jong time, 
and when she came down her face was weary 
and white. 

Hugh went forward to meet her. Around 
her neck was hung the chain; upon her bo- 
som lay the cross. Suddenly the bell of the 
chapel began to toll. She tried to speak, 
but failed to utter a sound. She closed her 
hand tightly over the crucifix, and Hugh 
wrapped her cloak about her and led her 
forth. Il Padre Pietro was dead. 





COMING AND GOING. 


COMING AND GOING. 


E all remember Haydon’s picture of 

London street life and costumes fifty 
years ago, with the Punch and Judy, the 
marriage, the child’s funeral, the street 
gymnasts, and all the rest of it, and that, 
too, is like human life. Indeed, if we take 
the whole course of our earthly history, so 
close do coming and going lie to each other, 
that there is a farewell hidden in every wel- 
come, a “depart ye” engraven over every 
resting-place.of earth. Toa sensitive mind 
like that of Charles Lamb, the feeling was 
so intense that, moving into a new abode, 
he felt all the weird gloom come over him 
in the anticipation of one day having to 
leave it. We must all, however, guard 
against the morbid, which lies deep in many 
natures, not least so in the brilliant and 
cheerful ones. We talked last time of en- 
tertainment, and that, with wise men, is 
often the wine that carries the medicine 
down. It is good to laugh, especially at 
ourselves; and when I say laugh, I do not 
mean a sort of simper, but a manly, hearty 
laugh. 


But there are times, however, when you 
can’t laugh—when any one treads on your 
corns, or your favorite opinions either in art, 


religion, or politics. People get hot then. 
It seems strange, but they do, and so spoil 
their digestion. An eminent divine once 
said to me, “In discussion the passions are 
pretty sure to have a hearing,” and then, 
of course, the blood leaves the digestion for 
the brain. Tell a pleasant story if you like 
at meals, the shorter the better, but don’t 
debate. It seems but yesterday, on a holi- 
day expedition, we came; and in another 
sense it seems but yesterday we made advent 
into the universe as little children. Grand- 
mamma is n’t so very old after all. Many are 
the beautiful faces of old people with the 
youth of the heart in them, at threescore years 
and ten. Some are more lovely at seventy 
than at seventeen! For character, which is 
real beauty, abides, and Christian experi- 


ence, love, and patience write themselves in 
Vou. V.—17 





the countenance. Let my younger friends 
remember what the great German thinker 
says: “Every countenance has in it a his- 
tory and a prophecy,” a retrospect of what 
the past has been, and a prophecy of what 
the future will develop into. Yea, even I 
was a child yesterday, listening, and some- 
times not listening, to sermons that I thought 
too long, and written as if there were no 
little children in the world. We all remem- 
ber the artist’s picture of “My First Ser- 
mon,” and my second ditto. Since our 
child advent into the world, how many 
places God has permitted us to visit! We 
came, we went, and always left some influ- 
ence for good or evil behind us. We may 
never see the place again, and yet, as Alex- 
ander Smith says, “ We left some bits of our 
forgotten selves behind us.” We may for- 
get the kind or cross word, and the noble or 
ignoble deed, but others do not. Music lin- 
gers but a little while on the air; the music 
of our lives lingers on and sweeps the AZolian 
harp of other memories in years still to come. 
We came. Yes, God fills the world with 
advent births; each morning is a new com- 
ing, and we leave in the land of dreams 
many cares, and awake to a new-born world. 
Thanks to the God of nature that he has 
given us hills and streams and forests, and, 
surrounding all, the wide-sweeping curtains 
of heavenly blue! 

In coming, you are going to meet diver- 
sity of character. Even so, that too is pleas- 
ant. The best music is made up of a har- 
mony of discords. We all have our own 
pet opinions, tastes, and judgments, and 
they are not easily altered—especially are 
some obnoxious by argument. People are 
convinced by beautiful living, and not by 
temper-tinted oratory ; every one is sure of 
his own “doxy;” I can guarantee mine as 
“ortho,” and not “hetero,” and you can also 
for your “doxies.” 

In coming, we have holidays before us, the 
time looks long in the sweet perspective, but 
days soon melt away like snow. I am re- 
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minded of what the Irishman wrote on the 
back of a five-pound note: 


“A little while ye have been mine, 
No longer can I keep ye; 
I fear ye’ll ne’er be mine again, 
Nor any ither like ye.” 


Let us hope, however, that the last line 
will not be verified in our holidays. No 
season really lasts long. Girlhood is beau- 
tiful, and early manhood is beautiful, with 
its unfulfilled ambitions; but the sun rises 
quickly to meridian. There are times when 
we shall be “boys” again in our boys, and 
then they will take Schiller’s walk under 
the linden-trees presently with somebody 
else than their sisters. We have had our 
time in that direction; it has come and gone, 
but it is not so with courtship in its truest 
sense ; that lasts as long as life itself. Some 
three or four carriage-loads of us have been 
a long drive to an old country inn amongst 
the hills, and in the farmer’s dining-room 
had tea. It was splendid; quite an aroma 
of old English life filled the room. I told a 
little tale. I said that the way to know 
“ neogams,” or newly-married ones in trav- 
eling was to watch the indignation of the 
gentleman when a fly got into his wife’s tea. 
Would you believe it? a lady present said, 
“Yes, ah yes, yes; and afterwards they take 
flies out of other person’s teas.” Dear me, 
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how we laughed! because in a certain de 
gree it is true. 

However, let me tell you a spectacle more 
beautiful than the love of youth—sit at the 
Winter hearth of age, and see the eyes coy- 
ered with the white Winter of years, smile 
as cheerily and tenderly to each other as in 
the long past days of Spring! God grant 
that to us all. I like to hear the joy-bells 
ringing in human hearts, especially when I 
know that true godliness reigns in the con- 
science and the life. Our feelings are quick- 
ened by kind fellowship; let us take care 
that they turn the cog-wheel of action. 
Preserve me from people of tender emotion 
who neither work nor give, the sentimental- 
ists who read three-volume novels enough 
to build a pyramid, and who freeze faster 
than they thawed. What a study human 
faces are! I do believe in physiognomy. 
How gradually character comes out, most of 
all in trifles!’ If your children divide an 
apple unfairly, look out. By the by, if you 
study faces you will see that even religious 
people are often a little fierce if they are 
contradicted, and that they have no notion 
of any other “ way” but their “own way.” 
I have said little about going, but I must 
leave it to another paper, if you are inter- 
ested enough to read it. 





AN ADVENT SONG. 


N Winter-time, when earth is dressed 
In robes of snowy while, 

And peeping from their prickly nest, 

Shine holly-berries bright, 
When the sky is gray and the air is chill, 
And the frost-bound river is hushed and still, 
The Christmas bells ring out their mirth 
To greet the day of Jesus’ birth. 


Hark! hark! They ring, “Good news for man! 
Let tears and sorrow cease, 

For Christmas comes with grace again, 
Good-will and joy and peace!” 

The angels to-day are busy on earth 

With praises from heaven for the Savior’s birth, 

While glory in the highest rings 

"To Jesus Christ, the King of kings. 





The night is dark, the earth is cold, 

Yet Jesus leaves his throne; 
To simple hearts the tale is told— 

“He cometh to his own !” 
But the world goes on, for its eyes are dim, 
And its selfish heart has no thought for him, 
Though Bethlehem is filled to-night 
With glory from the light of light. 


And heavenly joy shall flood each soul 
Which truly worships there, 

And learn that love whose sweet control 
Makes Christmas every-where: 

And life’s Winter-time shall be bright for them 

With faith in the story of Bethlehem, 

The Father’s love, the Savior’s birth, 

Glory in heaven and peace on earth. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


MISSIONARIES IN COUNCIL. 


THE spiritual regeneration of heathen, Mo- 
hammedan, and nominally Christian nations 
is the sublime ideal of modern missionary 
enterprise. When one recollects that the num- 
ber of Christians energetically working for, 
this end constitutes only a very meagre minor- 
ity of mankind, and that to attain it consider- 
ably more than a thousand millions of souls, 
each of which is naturally hostile to the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, have to be saved, and 
that, not as masses, but by individual conver- 
sions, one is staggered at the magnitude of the 
mighty task. Viewed from a human stand- 
point its accomplishment would be pronounced 
But 


originate in human charity nor in dependence 


impossible. missionary work did not 


upon merely human forces. It was a divine 
conception. 
relies is-also divine. 


The force on which it mainly 
If the Master, in com- 
mitting it to his Church, had not said, “ Lo, I 
am with you alway,” reason would require 
But 
that promise justifies it before the bar of rea- 
son, and assures the faith of the Church that 
the “earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
cf the glory of God as the waters cover the 


sea.” 


its abandonment as a chimerical project. 


But since the instrumentality by which this 
triumph is to be won is human, no thoughtful 
mind can consistently refuse to study the modes 
in which human forces can be best applied and 
made to contribute most effectively to the grand 
result. Some, indeed, may affirm that one’s 
faith need not be disturbed because of an un- 


wise use of instrumentalities, but should re-— 


pose in hope upon the divine element. Such 
a plea is fanatical, because blind to the revealed 
fact confirmed by all Church history, that 
Heaven conditions its co-operation very largely 
on the fidelity of its human laborers. God 
will not indorse human folly or waste by giv- 
ing it his benediction. It is only when his 





Church gives its intellectual strength, its high- 
est wisdom, and its purest zeal to the work of 
spreading his Gospel that the Master crowns 
its labors with the glory of the utmost possi- 
ble success. 

Every intelligent Christian recognizes this 
latter truth. He often mentally explores mis- 
sionary fields in search of evidence that human 
instrumentalities are so planned and worked 
as to satisfy one’s reason that, aided by such 
measures of spiritual force as God has been 
wont to give to the Church, there is a rational 
He sees 
the unconquered world dotted here and there 
with missionary stations, and asks, How can 


probability of their ultimate success. 


those few hundred missionaries save the ur 
counted millions by whom they are sur- 
rounded? Must the number of new mission 
aries be multiplied indefinitely? Must we 
build up costly missionary establishments 
without appreciable limits to the demands 
upon the liberality of home Churches for their 
sustentation? These questions sometimes per- 
plex him, weaken his faith, and chill his be- 
nevolence, because, owing to his lack of a 
proper knowledge of facts, they invoke in 
reply little besides the mist which surrounds 
He can 
not see how the world is to be evangelized by 


Could he 


be shown that missionary methods really do 


every apparently insoluble problem. 
his conception of present methods, 


commend themselves both to faith and reason, 
he would be greatly cheered and furnished 
with fresh motives to make his gifts to the 
mighty work a perennial stream. 

In a former paper, entitled “The Science of 
Missions,” 
evangelization of the world, as set forth in the 
work of his holy apostles. ‘The practicability 
of that plan was demonstrated by its success, 
which would have been complete but for cor- 


we pointed out God’s plan for the 


ruptions which had their origin in the “vault- 
ing ambition” of mitered prelates, and which 
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paralyzed the life of the ancient Chirch. 
From that method we inferred that mission- 
aries can never be the converters of nations, 
but only, like the apostles, the sowers of seed, 
the organizers of native Churches, in many 
places; that these Churches are to be self- 
subsisting, self-propagating centers of heav- 
enly light, illumining the communities around 
them; that from them native preachers may 
be expected to arise, whose superior fitness 
for working among their own countrymen 
will enable them to spread the truth far and 
wide, render it proper, after a time, for mis- 
sionaries to withdraw, and to leave every na- 
tion to adopt such ecclesiastical organizations 
as may appear to them, if not to us, best 
adapted to their idiosyncrasies and cireum- 
stances. This method not only rests on such 
high sanction as apostolic practice, but it also 
commends itself to one’s practical judgment. 
It satisfies the reason that the conversion of 
great nations is not an impracticable chimera, 
but a plainly possible achievement, thereby 
transforming reason from a contestant into a 
cordial helper of faith. 

But notwithstanding this tendency of our 
pper to relieve the doubts and encourage faith 
in missionary work, we learn that some of its 
positions have been severely criticised by par- 
ties whom we highly respect, and of whose 
genuine love of the cause there can be no 
question. Nevertheless we see nothing in it 
that we can retract. We believe its theory of 
missions to be sound and Scriptural. In this 
paper we propose to prove by citations from 
the papers and speeches of numerous mission- 
aries and distinguished friends of missions, 
assembled in council on several occasions, 
from 1854 to 1878, that its theories are in ac- 
cord with the cohvictions of the closest think- 
ers on missionary problems, and of the leading 
missionaries of all denominations throughout 
the world. We shall quote from a council 
held at Liverpool, in 1860; from another 
held at Lahore, India, in 1862; and from still 
another which met at Shanghai, China, in 1877. 
We commence with the theory that native 
Churches and native preachers, and not mis- 
sionaries, must be relied on to complete the 
evangelization of the nations to whom our 
missionary societies are sending the Gospel. 

In the Liverpool “Conference on Missions,” 
Rev. J. Mullens, of the London Missionary So- 
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ciety, from Calcutta, defining the purpose which 
the missionary has in view, said: “ He aims to 
convert souls, to found Churches, to set over 
them native pastors, and so to build them up 
and bring them forward to manhood in the 
Gospel, that they shall both sustain it among 
themselves and carry forward missionary work 
among others.” Rev. J. H. Titcomb, Secretary 
of the Christian Vernacular Society for India, 
speaking of the duty, of missionaries to train 
native converts for the pastorate of native 
Churches, said that “an indigenous Church 
would be the only permanent hope of Christianity 
in those (heathen) lands. . . . Nothing 
can be really permanent unless it contain 
_Within itself the germs of reproduction. In- 
difference to this truth has been one of the greatest 
weaknesses of our whole missionary system which 
has hitherto depended too much on the con- 
stant supply of new missionaries, and relied 
too little on the capabilities of its own con- 
verts.” Rev. R. S. Hardy, Wesleyan, of Cey- 
lon, said: “It isevident that if Christianity is 
permanently to live in the lands that are now 
the object of missionary care, it must be by 
means of native agency alone. Foreign agents 
(missionaries) could not be found in sufficient 
numbers. If sufficient numbers were forth- 
coming, the means of their support could not 
be provided; and if the men could be both 
provided and provided for, this would be an 
inefficient instrumentality to accomplish the 
work to be done. The truth must be natural- 
ized; it must cease to be regarded as an ex- 
otic, before it can thoroughly permeate and per- 
manently regenerate any given nation.” Dr. 
Lockhart, of the London Missionary Society, 
from Shanghai, observed that, “The European 
missionaries must be the evangelists, but the 
great spread of the Gospel must be effected by 
native agents.” At the Shanghai Conference, 
Mr. Mackenzie, Presbyterian, said, “In China, 
as elsewhere, a vigorous native Church . 

is the only hope of its moral regeneration.” 
Rev. H. Corbett, Presbyterian, opened his es- 
say on the Native Pastorate with the remark, 
“Tt will probably be conceded that the chief 
work of the missionary is to plant and establish 
self-governing and self-sustaining Churches.” 
Rev. John Butler, Presbyterian, in his essay, 
said: “A native Church, self-governed, self- 
supporting, and with her own native pastors, 
is the best proof we can have that Christianity 
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‘has taken root in China; and that it is able to 

maintain its own existence and propagate it- 
self without aid from abroad. . . . It is 
the policy and hope of every missionary soci- 
ety to have the natives take up and carry on 
the work as soon as possible. The evangeliza- 
tion of China must be done by the Church in 
China, having her own pastor and using her 
own means.” ‘The missionaries in India also 
approved this theory, as expressed at their 
Conference in Lahore, by Rev. C. W. Forman, 
Presbyterian, who said: “It is a mistake to 
suppose that the conversion of a country is to 
be accomplished by the missionaries them- 
selves. . . . . Each missionary should 
strive to surround himself with a really effi- 
cient, well-educated corps of nafive teachers 
and preachers, to whom he should princi- 
pally look as the agents for evangelizing the 
country.” 

Lest the reader should think these extracts 
express the exceptional opinions of individ- 
uals, we insert the main point of a “minute,” 
unanimously adopted by the Liverpool Con- 
ference, and which, without doubt, expresses 
the view of almost every missionary and of 
every large-minded student of the missionary 
problem. The minute says: 

“The European or American missionary who 
+ . . bears the Gospel to some heathen coun- 
try is a stranger and foreigner there; his work 
ts temporary, his position exceptional, and when 
Christianity becomes localized his peculiar 
function and duties come to an end. Chris- 
tianity must be embodied in a living form in 
native Churches, and the outward services it 
demands must be performed by native pastors 
and native missionaries.” 

We have multiplied these voices of expe- 
rienced missionaries even at the risk of mak- 
ing our paper tedious, because of the vital 
importance of the theory they proclaim, and 
also because on the clear perception and ac- 
ceptance of this theory by the Church at home 
the maintainance of zeal and liberality in 
missionary work largely depends. The policy 
it sets forth is precisely that of the apostolic 
age; it is the only one that commends itself 
to the understanding of reflective minds and 
to the practical judgment of business men. 
It has been forced upon the convictions of 
missionaries of all denominations in all heathen 
lands by the wisdom derived from experience ; 
and when adopted intelligently by Christians 
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generally, will give birth to unceasing prayers 
for the raising up of native ministers, and, as 
we may reasonably hope, result in the divine 
call of many a modern Titus, Tychicus, Cres- 
cens, and Archippus, whose abundant zeal 
shall carry the Gospel through their respect- 
ive nationalities, and hasten that glorious day, 
perhaps not very distant, in which “Foreign 
Missionary Societies ” will be numbered with 
honored Church antiquities. 

The friend of missions who accepts this 
theory of native agencies very naturally in- 
quires if there is any reasonable ground for 
believing that such agencies are being raised 
up. Happily for our hopes of the world’s 
regeneration these inquiries can be answered 
affirmatively and positively. In spite of the 
unbelief of our home Churches and of the very 
natural distrust of pioneer missionaries,* God 
himself has graciously shown his Church that 
he can raise up ministers from among the 
natives of India, China, and other heathen 
countries, whose fitness is demonstrated by 
their success. Speaking on this point in the 
Liverpool Conference, the Rev. I. Stebbins, a 
Baptist missionary who had spent twenty-four 
years in India, said, that in his mission, “ be- 
tween twenty and thirty native preachers had 
been raised up, and some of these dear brethren 
had labored with a zeal and an ardor scarcely 
equaled by any minister of our own land. 
They had exposed themselves to unnumbered 
dangers, penetrated deadly jungles, slept under 
trees, in sheds, or in open verandas; they had 
deprived themselves of every thing but what 
was really necessary to accomplish their great 
Master’s work among their own countrymen. 
The men who had specially devoted 
themselves were those who had grown up in 
heathenism, and had been converted in mature 
years.” 


Dr. Lockhart, a medical missionary from 





* Of the opinions formerly held by missionaries con- 
cerning native converts, Rev. Mr. French, in an essay 
read at the Lahore Conference, used these significant 
words: “In times gone by—times from which we are 
barely emerging—there was an ill-concealed jealousy of 
admitting the natives to a level with the European or 
American Missionary. There was too much of the 
Hakim (ruler) feeling—an unwillingness to make a break 
into the privileged circle—to recognize the whole truth 
with its consequences, that in Jesus Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Greek.” Query. Has not this Hakim 
feeling had something to do with the apparent unwill- 
ingness ef our missionaries to admit native preachers 


| into our North India Conference? 
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China, supported the testimony of Mr. Steb- 
bins by saying that the missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society owed “ their gre:tt 
success in the north of China,” to the fact that 
they had all devoted themselves to “raising up 
«a number of converts who might go forth to 
preach.” “The Chinese,” he said, “ when con- 
verted become earnest, hearty, and steadfast 
in showing to their fellow countrymen the way 
of salvation. They exhibited in their 
work as much carefulness as earnestness. 
They would carry the Gospel thronghout 
China much more extensively and efficiently than 
any Europeans could.” 

Other missionaries and gentlemen familiar 
with life in heathen lands gave similar testi. 
mony. Our space forbids us to cite their 
cheering words. But the concurrent opinion 
of the Liverpool Conference was expressed 
in its “ minute,” which said, “ The Conference 
rejoice that the native agents . . . have 
already . . . been made the instruments 
of great good. . . In many spheres of 
missionary labor converts raised up from 
among the heathen have been found faithful 
pastors, eloquent preachers, self-denying evan- 
gelists, and that in some cases they have joy- 
fully laid down their lives for Christ’s cause. 
They reckon this fact as one of the most grati- 
fying proofs of the success of the Gospel in 
these modern days.” 

The missionaries in the Conference at La- 
hore were equally positive and unequivocal in 
their utterances. Said Mr. M’Leod, “A na- 
tive pastorate is not only most important but 
absolutely necessary.” In illustrating his sub- 
ject he cited from the “Gospel in Burmah ” 
the following testimony to the success of the 
Karen Pastor and Missionary Ko-tha-byu: 
“Perhaps not one in a thousand, from the days 
of the apostles to the present time, of those 
who have devoted their whole lives to this 
work has been the instrument of converting 
so many individuals as this simple-hearted 
Karen.” 

Mr. French, in an essay, after showing how 
St. Paul “made it his principle in a very 
marked manner to put his native candidates 
forward, . . . placing himself in the back- 
ground,” said: “ We all agree, I think, that 
each new, well-trained, faithful native pastor is 
a real step in advance toward the time when here, 
as in New Zealand and Sierra Leone, little 
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room shall be left for the European missionary 
beyond the training colleges for school-masterg 
and candidates for orders.” This gentleman 
also cited examples of native fitness in preach- 


, ing. He quoted the following words of an- 


other missionary with respect to a deceased 
native: “His affection, simplicity, honesty, 
and straightforwardness, his amazing pulpit 
abilities, and profound humility withal, en- 
dear him to me beyond all I can describe. 
The last sermon I heard from him was with- 
out exception the greatest sermon I ever heard. 
. + + Never did I hear Christ so exalted by 
human tongue; the effect was perfectly over- 
whelming.” 

At the Shanghai Conference the general tes- 
timony concerning the native ministry, though 
hopeful with respect to its future, was not so 
satisfactory as that produced ,at the other 
Conferences. This led Dr. Talmage to re- 
mark: “I have been pained to listen to the 
low view taken with respect to the character 
of the native Christians and preachers, and 
wish to counteract what has been said by 
giving my experience of those in Amoy. God 
had given to the mission . . . helpers 
whose hearts were truly renewed by the Holy 
Ghost.” Mr. Lechler, speaking in the same 
vein, said: “The measure of success which we 
have had in Quangtung is mainly owing to 
native efforts.” And Mr. Lambuth testified 
that in the villages round Shanghai “much 
good seed had been sown” by the “native 
helpers.” 

With respect to the duty of native Churches 
to support their own native pastors, all the con- 
ferences agreed substantially with that at Liver- 
pool, which affirmed that it is “ neither natural 
nor just” that a native pastor “should be sup- 
ported by a foreign society in a distant country ,” 
though where a Church is small and poor it 
might be assisted from without until it “ gained 
ability to bear its own burden.” Much of 
the indisposition to do this duty was attributed 
to the lack of proper teaching and training. 
Heretofore, native Churches have been helped 
too freely; but at present missionaries of all 
denominations are earnestly engaged in train- 
ing their converts to support the native 
preachers. The people are responding to the 
new teaching with encouraging liberality, con- 
spicuously so in our own Foochow Conference, 
where, as Dr. Baldwin expressively put it, 
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our missionaries have resolved “not to pau- 
perize the Chinese Churches,” but to require 
them to give according to their ability, and that, 
though temporarily aided when necessary, 
they “must as soon as possible, support their 
: And this they are begin- 
ning to do, not only in that mission, but also 
Dr. Yates, 
of Shanghai, after stating that experience had 
tanght him that “self-support is necessary to 
the growth of the native Church, said “he 
had succeeded beyond his expectation in bring- 
ing his native Church up to that standard.” 
Dr. Talmage, of Amoy, says: “The Christians 
in Amoy, I think, are quite as liberal as the 
Christians of the United States. I believe, in- 
deed, that they give more according to their 


own institutions.” 


in those of other denominations. 


Mr. Dukes, also of Amoy, supported 
Mr. Graves, of Canton, Mr. 
Partridge, of Swatow, Mr. Crawford, of Tung- 
chow, and others, gave similar expressions of 


means.” 
this statement. 


their confidence that the time is not dis- 


Ve 
tant when the support of Churches raised up 


in foreign lands will no longer devolve on 
missionary societies at home, but will be 
cheerfully assumed by the natives themselves; 
and when native Churches are sufficiently 
numerous and strong to engage in the evan- 
gelization of their respective nationalities, 
then our missionaries may be called home, 
except so far as they may be needed to direct 
the education of young men for the native 
ministry. 

Such are the conclusions which appear to 
have been reached by the majority of mission- 
aries of all denominations. The proceedings 
of the three Conferences named indicate that 
there is a substantial accord among them on 
all these questions. Nor does their agreement 
stop here. Their observations have convinced 
them that self-government and consequent in- 
dependence are the logical sequences of self- 
In the discussion of the latter ques- 
tion by the Liverpool Conference some of 
the speakers argued that the natives in all 
countries should be taught from the first to 
look forward to a Church-life having no eccle- 
siastical connection with the foreign Churches 
by whose missionaries they were raised up, 
and that they should be so trained by their re- 
spective missionaries as not to become wedded 
to any particular form of Church government. 
Others insisted that while a denominational 


support. 
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spiritshould be sedulously avoided, the govern- 
mental forms of the several missions would 
and ought to be reproduced among the heathen. 
The Conference finally adopted a minute 
which said; “The Conference think that from 
the outset it should be kept in view that, what- 
ever forms of inion be adopted by the native 
Churches, in every mission field dependence 
for instruction, ordinances, or discipline upon 
the mother Church is in due time to cease, as it 
does in the case of colonial Churches that have 
sprung up amongst our countrymen in the 
different colonies of the British Empire.” 

In the Lahore Conference Rev. Mr. Newton, 
in an elaborate essay, pleaded for the ultimate 
formation of one national Church for India, to 
be composed of all the native Churches raised 
up by missionaries of all denominations. But 
whether this catholic idea should ever be 
realized or not, he observed with emphasis that 
“the time is coming when these Churches wi!l 
be independent of foreign control.” 

Rev. J. Barton, Episcopalian, supported Mr. 
Rev. I. L. Han- 
ser, Methodist Episcopal, after referring to the 
catholic spirit of the Conference, asked, “ Does 
not this show the possibility of an Indian 
Catholie Church?” Rev. R. Patterson, Pres- 
byterian, said, “I would beg most heartily to 
reciprocate the sentiments and spirit of unity, 
expressed by Mr. Newton.” 
dissent from Mr. Newton’s opinions, and it is 


Newton’s views throughout. 


There was no 


safe to say that the Conference was unanimous 
in its belief that the organic union of all na- 
tive Churches was at least desirable, and that 
their ultimate independence was both desirable 
and sure. 

The Shanghai Conference, though not so 
explicit as that at Lahore on the question of 
one national Catholic Church for China, held 
but one opinion as to the future independence 
of native Churches. Mr. Sites, in an able 
essay, formulated the general sentiment, in 
the following explicit passage: “The end 
sought by the missionary is to save the souls 
ofmen, . . and then, forming these con- 
verted persons into local Churches, with na- 
tive pastors, throw upon them the responsibility of 
self-government, self-support, and self-propagation.” 

Our citations prove, we think, that this terse 
sentence summarizes the creed of missionaries 
of all denominations throughout the world 
with respect to the proper aim of missionary 
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societies. And also that this creed is accepted 

by the foremost thinkers and leaders of the 
missionary cause in England, for of such men 
the Liverpool Conference was largely composed. 
These undeniable facts conceded, it follows 
that our paper on the “Science of Missions” 
was in perfect harmony with the most advanced 
and intelligent missionary sentiment of the day. 
What is more satisfactory to us is our conviction 
that it set forth a Scriptural platform from 
which more genuine enthusiasm and stronger 
faith can be created than from the common- 
places of the ordinary missionary meeting 
which mostly contents itself with appeals to 
Christian charity on the ground of Christian 
duty to engage in sending men to preach in 
heathen lands. This is well. It should not 
be wholly remitted, but backed up by state- 
ments showing the true aim of missionary 
work, and by facts demonstrating as is done by 
the above citations that missionaries of all 
faiths are working with success, in advance of 
public opinion at home, for the organization 
of self-supporting, self-propagating, self-govern- 
ing Churches. 

There is, we regret to say, a disposition in 
some quarters to meet this question of future 
self-governing Churches in our mission fields 
with a petulant and scornful criticism, which 
strikes us as being the offspring, not of settled 
conviction, but of a half-acknowledged con- 
sciousness that. our rightful policy is antago- 
nized by our connectional ambition. This ambi- 
tion dreams of a vast ecumenical Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with a numerous and pow- 
erful hierarchy, spreading the net-work of its 
superintendence over millions of men in many 
nations. It feels annoyed when any one pro- 
poses the really broader, safer, and more far- 
seeing policy of creating in many nations, 
great self-governing Churches, one in spirit 
and filial in feeling, though possibly differing 
somewhat in form from our own. In our 
judgment this ambitious dream will never be 
realized; and we seek to dissolve it, only be- 
cause we fear that the attempt to reduce it to 
reality will be injurious to our home Church 
and to the interests both of Christianity and 
of Methodism in other lands, 

If the dream were practicable, its realiza- 
tion would be fatal, we think, to the purity of 
the Church. Our organization being episco- 
pal, the indefinite enlargement of our work 
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would compel the multiplication of bishops 
until they would constitute a large, distinct, 
powerful, and controlling class in our minis- 
try. And all ecclesiastical history shows that 
Chureh corruption proceeded originally from 
hierarchical pretensions. We will not affirm 
that this history is sure to repeat itself in our 
case; but we submit this question to the judg- 
ment of the intelligent: Is it not likely to do 
so? Human nature is the same in the nine- 
teenth as in the second century. If weare un- 
wise enough to attempt the creation of like 
circumstances, have we any security against 
like results? 

But the dream is already working evil. 
Under the plausible, but specious, plea of giv- 
ing our missionaries representation in the 
General Conference, we have admitted the ecu- 
menical principle by transforming our mis- 
sions in Germany, Scandinavia, India, and 
China, into annual conferences. The first ill 
effect of this grave mistake is an addition of 
several thousand dollarsof needless expenditure 
for the traveling expenses of delegates from 
Europe and Asia to and from the General Con- 
ference. He who can discern how an equiva- 
lent for this money can be obtained from such 
delegations must possess a more subtle vision 
than is granted to the majority of those who 
are best acquainted with General Conference 
proceedings. In our opinion they do not add 
one jot to the information of the Conference, 
nor gain any for themselves beyond what is 
attainable through correspondence, episeopal 
visitations, and the published doings of that 
body. ‘To what purpose then is this waste? 

Another evil wrought by this hierarchical 
dream is visible in the hostile feeling with 
which the suggestion of giving autonomy to 
our conference in Germany is received. In 
that country we have a work which by the 
next General Conference will be almost as 
numerically large as ours was in America 
when it was made self-governing and independ- 
ent. It is vastly better off in churches, par- 
sonages, educational and publication facilities, 
and in pecuniary support than American Meth- 
odism was in 1784. It has a body of preach- 
ers as competent and as laborious as were our 
fathers. That it would enjoy « higher pres- 
tige as a national than is possible to it as a 
foreign Church, governed by laws enacted in a 
foreign land, no one who understands the 
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growing opposition of the German mind to for- 
eign ecclesiastical authority will deny. That 
a bishop, elected from among their own preach- 
ers, speaking their own language, imbued with 
the national spirit, living among them, travel- 
ing through the father-land, as our Asbury 
journeyed with us, and ordaining their preach- 


ers, would greatly contribute to their develop- 
ment no one can dispute without denying our 
Church theory concerning the importance of 
an itinerant general superintendency. Instead 
of such a native bishop we give that great work 
the annual visit of a bishop unacquainted 
with their language, and therefore compelled 
to gain all his information from that handful 
of the brethren who can speak English, thus 
practically constituting them an aristocracy. 
Moreover, he represents a foreign body, spends 
only a week or two in the country, and is re- 
placed every year by another laboring under 
the same disadvantages. Will any man in his 
senses dare affirm that this is all the superin- 
tendence that is necessary to the development 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ger- 
many? If so, then we ask why we can not 
get along at home with just bishops enough to 
attend the sessions of the annual conferences? 
Why claim for us in our matured and consol- 
idated condition the need of an active, every- 
where present, episcopal superintendence, if 
such superintendence as we give the German 
Church in its formative state is to be accounted 
ample? We boldly assert that the Methodist 
conception of episcopal superintendence is not 
realized in Germany. Further, we claim that 
it never will be until a German bishop stands 
at the head of German Methodism. 

If our German brethren love to have things 
as they are (which we are by no means pre- 
pared to believe), we should find in that fact 
itself an argument in favor of the change 
proposed; for such a spirit of voluntary de- 
pendence would be unworthy of them, both 
as Germans and as Christians. And it is 
partly our fault. We have not trained them 
aright; because we have not yet taught our- 
selves that the proper aim of missionary 
work in foreign lands is not to build up an 
ecumenical Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
to create, as early as possible, a self-supporting, 
self-governing Methodism in every nation to 
which we can find access. We need to be 
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self-converted to this grand principle, and then 
by teaching it to our missions from the first, 
they will, at the proper time, accept an auton- 
omy as readily as young men do the duty of 
self-guidance when they become of age. 

The opinion shown by the aforenamed mis- 
sionary conferences to be general among the 
missionaries of all denominations must not be 
overlooked by those who think on this question. 
Their convictions, born of their observations, 
are, that the independence of mission Churches 
is not only desirable but sure to come. Are we 
wiser than they? If not, then why permit 
our connectional ambition to wage war against 
Providence? Why compel schism where we 
may have a natural separation, which will not 
destroy, but strengthen, the bonds of affection 
which bind us to the Churches we, aided by 
the Master’s grace, are raising up? 

With due deference to the leaders of thought 
in our Church, we ask, Is it not high time that 
our foreign missionary policy should be thor- 
oughly discussed and determined by the Gen- 
eral Conference? Our system is so largely 
administrative that, in our devotion to execu- 
tive duties, we are in danger of neglecting to 
study principles. Neither the Missionary 
Board nor the General Missionary Committee 
has need or opportunity to consider ques- 
tions of general policy. Annual conferences 
are very much in the same situation, and 
even a General Conference seldom deliberates 
thoroughly on more than one or two leading 
questions, Should not our future missionary 
policy be one of the questions to be settled 
in 1880? ; 

We also submit to the consideration of pas- 
tors the propriety of directing the attention of 
the Churches to the true aim of mission work, 
and to the need of prayer to the Head of the 
Church for the call of converted heathen to 
the work of the ministry, and for his blessing 
to be given to the native Churches already 
formed, so that they may become centers of 
illumination to the communities in which 
they are planted. By such prayers, the Church 
at home will put herself into full sympathy 
with the aim of her foreign missionaries, and 
hasten that increased out pouring of the Spirit, 
through which we confidently expect the con- 
summation of all mission work, the regen- 
eration of mankind. D. W. 





How TEUTON AND FRANK JUDGE oF EACH 
Orner.—A former secretary of the German 
Premier has brought out the revelations Bis- 
marck made to him at times regarding several 
great personages of different lands. Of course, 
the French have come in for a fair share of 
comment, and what Dr. Busch is now report- 
ing Bismarck to have said of some of their 
illustrious men, and of the nation at large, is 
by no means to their credit. Thus he is quoted 
to have said of France: “She is divided into 
two nations, Parisians who rule, and provin- 
cials who delight in being slaves. France is a 
nation of nonentities—a flock of sheep with- 
out any individuality. They have gold and 
luxury and all that, but no independence, no 
character, except inthe lump. They arethirty 
millions of obedient Kaffirs, each one, when 
taken separately, a sounding brass and tinkling 
eymbal.” Frenchmen are not «apt to pass 
compliments unnoticed, and so to this picture of 
the Frank is given a companion piece, of which 
it might well be said that its frame is by far 
its most handsome part. We are reminded 
once again that a Frenchman does know how 
to wield the pen, and we fancy Bismarck say- 
ing of these Frankish knights of the quill, in 
the language of Dryden (Troilus and Cres- 
sida): 

‘Those oafs should be restrain’d during their lives 
From pen and ink, as madmen are from kuives.”” 
But Jest we forget the Frank’s picture of Bis- 
marck, here it is: “Germany is divided into 
a score of nations, of whom Bismarck is chief, 
and the rest do not know that they are hisslaves. 
Bismarck smokes and drinks beer and keeps 
a savage dog. ‘The rest smoke and drink beer 
and keep savage dogs. But Bismarck’s dog is 
the biggest and savagest, and his pipe the 
Their gold does not bring them 
luxuries, nor would they enjoy them if it did. 
Each of them is an animated log, and Bis- 
marck alone knows how to make from them 

an all-consuming fire.” 


strongest. 


Games At ScHoon in EncGLuanp.—Rugby, 
the greatest of England’s preparatory schools, 
has been famous for many years, not only for 
the remarkable educational facilities it affords 
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to the candidate for college life, but also for 
its school games, As at most of the English 
schools, the principal games played at Rugby 
are cricket and foot-bal]. In order to lend a 
special interest to this species of athletic exer- 
cise, the regulation of all games is committed 
to an assembly called “The Big Side Levee,” 
consisting of all boys in the upper school. 
This assembly imposes the taxes to be paid by 
all Rugbians for the support of school amuse- 
ments, ete. In ancient times such a “levee” 
was of very frequent occurrence; but in our 
more modern days it is seldom convened, 
and then only by call of the school as a 
body, and its duties are pretty clearly cireum- 
scribed. “ Hare and hounds” and “ foot-ball” 
are the games in which Rugby has always been 
held famous. In point of fact, as regards the 
latter, Rugby really now exercises the power 
of supreme dictator over all other foot-ball play- 
ing schools. In September, 1846, “The Laws 
of Football” were sanctioned by a “ Levee of 
Big Side,” and ordered to be printed and cir- 
culated; and from that day to the present 
Rugby has been looked up to as the authority 
on every matter pertaining to foot-ball—the 
shape of the ball, the manner of the kick, the 
habits of the players, the conduct of the 
“scrimmages,” and so on. “Tom Brown’s” 
vivid description of the famous great crick 
run at Big Side, “hare and hounds,” is doubt- 
less familiar to the majority of our readers. 
It will be interesting to mention in this con- 
nection that nowadays a plucky hound is held 
to have performed his pluckiest in keep- 
ing well up with the hares for about twelve 
miles across country. And no hound is per- 
mitted to enter even for this “run” whose ca- 
pacity and soundness have not been previously 
tested by the doctor. The ordinary Rugby 
“run” does not exceed five or six miles. At one 
time attendance at foot-ball was compulsory 
on every member of the school, on request of the 
preposters; but in recent times this custom has 
been very properly abolished. No facilities for 
boating exist at Rugby ; but at a short distance 
from the town, separated by a few fields from 
the school, flows the Avon, which affords good 
bathing places for the boys, and thus promotes 
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the advantageous and invigorating pastime of 
swimming. Rugby boys, more than any other 
boys in the kingdom, excel in athletic exer- 
cises; and it is, possibly, from the early prefer- 


ence for an active life over the quieter habits 
of the student that we find most of the 
alumni of Rugby who have distinguished 
themselves in after careers belong to the Brit- 
ish army and navy. 


GorTSCHAKOFF.—Russia’s veteran statesman 
still holds the reins of power. The present 
complicated state of European politics has 
filled the air with a thousand rumors of Gort- 
We 
have heard of the emperor’s displeasure at 
the aged Chancellor’s short-sighted (?) policy, 
of the determination of young Russia to be 
led by a more enthusiastic and youthful di- 
plomate, of Schouvaloff’s successes, and of 
his need in the place now held by Prince Con- 
stantine Gortschakoff, and yet the Chancel- 
lor stays in the saddle despite all intrigues, 


schakoff’s embarrassed situation at court. 


and promises to remain firmly seated these 
On dit, that the p'otting for his 
removal began to show itself strongly near the 


many years, 


close of the war, when Schouvaloff was so 
adroitly managing matters at Vienna and Lon- 
don. Even the emperor was favorable to a 
change of ministry, or at least of the Premier. 
But when Prince Constantine became aware of 
what was going on, he coolly decided to go to 
Berlin in person, and although an acute suf- 
ferer, went to attend the Congress in a sedan. 
Day after day he was seen to enter the Hotel 
Radzinvill—the residence of Prince Bismarck 
and the seat of the Congress—borne on the 
shoulders of his faithful servants. in the chair 
which he never left except to exchange it 
for his bed. Not a single important action of 
that body escaped his notice, and he so well 
succeeded in maintaining his ground that when 
he returned finally to St. Petersburg, he not 
only received the approval of his royal mas- 
ter but of all his countrymen, and it was gen- 
erally conceded that Schouvaloff’s chances 
were forever darkened. Whenever any thing 
important occurs in Europe we find Gortscha- 
koff and Bismarck sticking their heads close 
together. Their life-long friendship and con- 
stant interchange of political opinion must 
have something to do with the Russian 
Chancellor’s residence on German territory 
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at the present time. Prince Gortschakoff 
is at Baden-Baden, enjoying the benefits of 
the mineral waters of that health-giving re- 
sort. But it is, after all, a question whether 
the Chancellor’s personal needs alone keep 
him in German land, and within easy reach 
of the Prussian Prime Minister. 


CELEBRATION OF GIORGIONE’S BinTHDAY.— 
The fourth centenary of the birth of this, the 
sweetest and most sympathetic of the Venetian 
masters, the fellow student of Titian, who be- 
came his rival, has been celebrated at Castle- 
franco, his birthplace, where a statue has 
been erected in his honor. The festival was 
celebrated a year after date, as was that of 
Michael Angelo’s fourth centenary at Florence. 
Italy can certainly not be accused of neglect- 
ing the memory of her great men, and it is 
pleasant to see honor paid to him who was the 
founder of the most incomparable school of 
Says Rus- 
kin: “There have been only seven supreme 
colorists among the true painters whose works 
exist; namely, Giorgione, Titian, Veronese, 
Tintoret, Correggio, Reynolds, and Turner; 
but the names of great designers are multi- 
tudinous.” 


color in the whole history of art. 


THE JEWELS AT THE FrENcH Expost- 
TI0N.-—Not perhaps the least noteworthy of all 
the attractions at the Paris Exhibition are the 
Jewels. A writer in the well-known British 
periodical, Blackwood’s Magazine, furnishes the 
following interesting description of this feature 
of the exhibition’s bright gems: “There is a 
show of opals which is an exhibition in itself, 
and few things could be more beautiful than 
those weird, uncanny, yet most poetical stones, 
denounced by superstition every-where as of 
evil omen, yet always exercising a certain fas- 
cination, perhaps more aided than diminished 
by their evil power. Here they are, set off 
by settings of diamonds, by touches of emer- 
ald, by conjunction with the bpaque pallor of 
pearls; and are shown in every form of orna- 
ment, all beautiful, with gleams in them of a 
hundred colors like the reflections in tears—and 
What a world of evil omen, 
shimmering and glowing in those velvet cases! 
Elsewhere there are beautiful emeralds, stones 
of better reputation, and many fine diamonds, 


all unlucky! 


which may be seen in another division in all 
the processes of cutting from their first rough 
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appearance, like dull bits of glass to their 
final glory in the dazzling points of a tiara or 
the pellucid stream of riviére. Besides these 
jewelers’ exhibitions, here are stones of higher 
note and rank—some of the wonders of the 
world, Those of the Prince of Wales attract 
daily crowds, But there is another show of 
still greater interest, which collects around it 
an assembly more excited by the sight than by 
that of any other portion of this world of 
wonders. In the outer court of the building 
called the Vestibule d’honneur, we come upon a 
circular temple carefully guarded. Encircling 
the rail which surrounds it there is always a 
closely serried ring, three or four deep, mov- 
ing slowly, step by step, as in a procession. We 
do not know when we have felt any thing like 
the intense pressure of this crowd. When one 
spectator has finished the round, three or four 
are on the watch to get his place. The case 
contains the crown jewels of France—the 
country which has no crown. ‘The show is 
dazzling, including beautiful parwres of emer- 
alds, sapphires, rubies, turquoises, and pearls, 
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besides a brilliant display of diamonds. The 
beauty of these, however, is almost forgotten 
in the interest, the extraordinary pathos of 
their forlorn splendor, relics of a past which 
seems altogether dead and beyond hope of res- 
urrection. The diadems and necklaces, the 
wonderful pearls, all spotless and splendid, the 
dazzling girdle, which no monarch in broad- 
cloth, however legitimate, could now wear— 
all suggest a state of things which exists no. 
longer—a magnificent court and royal person- 
ages fit to be dressed in all that glitter and 
show, the magnificence of wealth in its most 
beautiful form. The cold glory of the sap- 
phires, most imposing but chilly of jewels, 
and the blaze of the “ Regente ”—one of those 
historical diamonds which are as distinctly 
known as mountains—have less effect upon the 
imagination in comparison. Will they ever 
again shine upon any woman’s bosom, crown a 
happier Bourbon, or embellish a new empress? 
Who can tell? Perhaps never before did this 
seem so unlikely; but it is always the unfore- 
seen that happens, especially in France.” 





HEGEL ON ROMANTIC ART. 

THE true content of Romantic thought, then, 
is absolute internality, the adequate and ap- 
propriate form of which is spiritual subjec- 
tivity or conscious personality, as comprehen- 
sion of its own independence and freedom. 
Now, that which is in itself infinite and wholly 
universal, is the absolute negativity of all that 
is finiteand particular. It is the simple unity 
with self which has destroyed all mutually 
exclusive objects, all processes of nature, with 
their circle of genesis, decay, and renewal— 
which, in short, has put an end to all limita- 
tions of spiritual existence, and disolved all 
particular divinities into pure, infinite identity 
with itself. In this pantheon all the gods are 
dethroned. The flame of subjectivity has con- 
sumed them. In place of plastic polytheism, 
art now knows but one God, one spirit, one ab- 
solute independence, which, absolute knowing 
and determining, abides in free unity with 
itself, and no longer falls asunder into those 
special characters and functions, whose sole 
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bond of unity was the constraint of a myste- 
rious necessity. Absolute subjectivity, or per- 
sonality as such, however, would escape from 
art and be accessible only to abstract thought, 
if, in order to be an actual subjectivity com- 
mensurate with its idea, it did not pass into 
external existence, and again collect itself out 
of this reality into itself. Now, this element 
of actuality belongs to the absolute, for the 
product of the activity of the absolute as infinite 
negativity is the absolute itself, as simple self- 
unity of knowing, and, therefore, as immediacy. 
Yet, as regards this immediate existence, which 
is grounded in the absolute itself, it does not 
manifest itself as the one jealous God who dis- 
solves the natural, together with finite human 
existence, without bringing itself into mani- 
festation as actual divine personality; but the 
true absolute reveals, itself, and thus presents a 
phase which art is able to comprehend and 
represent. 

But the external existence of God is not 
the natural and sensuous, as such, but the sen- 
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suous elevated to the super-sensuous, to spir- 
itual subjectivity, to personality, which, in- 
stead of losing the certainty of itself in its 
outer manifestations, truly for the first time 
attains to the present actual certainty of itself 
through its own reality. God in his truth is, 
therefore, no mere ideal created by the imag- 
ination. Rather, he places himself in the 
midst of the finitude and outer accidentality 
of immediate existence, and yet knows him- 
self in all this as the divine principle, which 
in itself remains infinite and creates for itself 
this infinitude. 
ject or person is the manifestation of God, art 
now acquires the higher right of employing 
the human form, together with the modes and 
conditions of externality generally, for the 
Nev- 
ertheless, the new problem for art can consist 
only in this: That in this form the inner shall 
not be submerged in outer corporeal existence, 
but shall, on the contrary, return into itself, 
in order to bring into view the spiritual con- 
The 
various moments or elements brought to light 
by the totality of this view of the world as 
totality of the truth itself, therefore, now fird 
And this in the 
sense that neither nature as such—as the sun, 


Since, therefore, actual sub- 


immediate expression of the absolute. 


sciousness of God in the individual. 


their manifestation in man. 


the sky, the stars, ete.—gives the content and 
the form; nor does the circle of the divinities 
of the Greek world of beauty, nor the heroes, 
nor external deeds in the province of the mo- 
rality of the family and of political life, at- 
tain to infinite value. Rather it is the actual 
individual subject or person who acquires this 
value, since it is in him alone that the eternal 
moments or elements of absolute truth, which 
exist actually only as spirit, are multifariously 
individualized and at the same time reduced 
to a consistent and abiding unity. 

If now we compare these characteristics of 
Romantic art with the task of Classic art in 
its perfect fulfillment in Greek sculpture, we 
see that the plastic forms of the gods do not 
express the movement and activity of spirit, 
which has gone out of its corporeal reality 
into itself, and has become pervaded by inter- 
nal independent being. The changeable and 
accidental phases of empirical individuality 
are indeed effaced in those lofty images of the 
gods, but what is lacking in them is the actu- 


ality of self-existent personality, the essential 
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characteristic of which is self-knowledge and 
independent will. Externally this defect be- ‘ 
trays itself in the fact that in the representa- 
tions of sculpture the expression of the soul, 
simply as soul—namely, the light of the eye— 
is wanting. The sublimest works of sculp- 
tured art are sighiless. Their subtle inner 
being does not beam forth from them, as a 
self-knowing internality in that spiritual con- 
centration of which the eye gives intelligence. 
The ray of the spirit comes from beyond, and 
meets nothing which gives it a response; il 
belongs alone to the spectator, who can not 
contemplate the forms, so to speak, soul in 
soul, eye in eye. The god of Romantic art, 
on the contrary, makes his appearance as a 
god who sees, who knows himself, who seizes 
himself in his own inner personality, and who 
opens the recesses of his nature to the contem- 
plation of the conscious spirit of man. For in- 
finite negativity, the self-return of the spiritual 
into itself, cancels this outflow into the corpo- 
real. Subjectivity is spiritual light which 
shines into itself, into its hitherto dark realm; 
and while natural light can only shine upon an 
object, this spiritual light is itself its own 
ground and object on which it shines, and which 
it recognizes as being one and the same with 
itself. 
spiritual, manifests itself in its actual outer 
existence, under the human form, and since 
the human stands in relation to the entire 


But since now the absolute inner, or 


world, there is thus inseparably joined to this 
manifestation of the absolute a vast multi- 
plicity of objects not to the spiritual and sub- 
jective world, but also to the corporeal and 
objective, and to which the spirit bears rela- 
tion as to its own. 

The thus constituted actuality of absolute 
subjectivity can have the following forms of 
content and of manifestation : 

1. Our first point of departure we must take 
from the absolute itself, which, as actual spirit, 
gives iiself an outer existence, knows itself, 
and is self-active. Here the human form is so 
represented that it is recognized at once as 
having the divine within itself. Man appears, 
not as man in mere human character, in the 
constraint of passion, in finite aims, and 
achievements, nor as in the mere consciousness 
of God, but as the self-knowing one and uni- 
versal God himself, in whose life and suffer- 
ing, birth, death, and resurrection, is now 
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made manifest, also, for the finite conscious- 
ness, what spirit, what the eternal and infinite, 
is in truth. This content Romantic art sets 
forth in the history of Christ, of his mother, 
of his disciples, and even in the history of all 
those in whom the Holy Spirit is actual, in 
whom the entire divine nature is present. 
For, in so far as it is God, who, though in 
himself universal, still appears in human 
form, this reality is, nevertheless, not limited 
to particular immediate existence, in the form 
of Christ, but unfolds itself in all humanity 
in which the Divine Spirit becomes ever pres- 
ent, and in this actuality remains one with 
itself. The spreading abroad (in humanity) 
of this self-contemplation, of this independent 
and self-sufficing existence of the spirit, is the 
peace, the reconciliation of the spirit with 
itself in its objectivity. It constitutes a di- 
vine world, a kingdom of God, in which the 
Divine, from the center outward, possesses the 
reconciliation of its reality with its idea, com- 
pletes itself in this reconciliation, and thus 
attains to independent existence. 

The material of Romantic Art, at least with 
reference to the divine, is extremely limited. 
For, in the first place, as we have already 
pointed out, nature is deprived of its divine 
attributes: sea, mountain, and valley, streams, 
springs, time, and night, as well as the uni- 
versal process of nature, have all lost their 
value with respect to the representation and 
content of the absolute. The images of nature 
are no longer set forth symbolically. They are 
stripped of the characteristic which rendered 
their forms and activities appropriate as traits 
of adivinity. For all the great questions con- 
cerning the origin of the world—concerning 
the whence, the whither, the wherefore of 
created nature and humanity, together with 
all the symbolic and plastic attempts to solve 
and to represent these problems, have van- 
ished in consequence of the revelation of God 
in the spirit; and even the gay thousand-hued 
earth, with all its classically figured characters, 
deeds, and events, is swallowed up in spirit, 
condensed in the single luminous point of the 
absolute and its eternal process of redemption. 
The entire content, therefore, is thus concen- 
trated upon the internality of the spirit—upon 
the perception, the imagination, the soul, which 
strives after unity with the truth, and seeks 








and struggles to produce and to retain the 
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divine in the individual. Thus, though the 
soul is still destined to pass thrdugh the world, 
it no longer pursues merely worldly aims and 
undertakings. Rather it has for its essential 
purpose and endeavor the inner struggle of 
the man within himself, and his reconciliation 
with God, and brings into representation only 
personality and its conservation, together with 
appliances for the accomplishment of this end, 
The heroism which can here make its appear- 
ance is by no means a heroism which makes 
its own law, establishes regulations, creates 
and transforms conditions; but a heroism of 
submission, for which every thing is settled 
and determined beforehand, and to which 
there henceforth remains only the task of reg- 
ulating temporal affairs according to it, of 
applying to the existing world that higher 
principle which has validity in and for itself, 
and, finally, of rendering it practically valu- 
able in the affairs of every-day life. 

Thus, the life of the soul becomes infinitely 
rich, and can adapt itself in the most mani- 
fold ways to ever-changing circumstances and 
situations. . . Though the absolute is in 
itself completely universal, still, as it makes 
itself known in mankind especially, it consti- 
tutes the inner content of romantic art, and 
thus, indeed, all humanity, with its entire de- 
velopment, forms the immeasurable and le- 
gitimate material of that art. . . In 
the romantic, therefore, we have two worlds, 
The one is the spiritual realm, which is com- 
plete in itself,—the soul, which finds its recon- 
ciliation within itself, and which now for the 
first time binds round the otherwise rectilinear 
repetition of genesis, destruction and renewal 
to the true circle, to return into itself, to the 
genuine Phcenix-life of the spirit. The other 
is the realm of the external as such, which, 
shut out from a firmly cohering unity with the 
spirit, now becomes a wholly empirical actu- 
ality respecting whose form the soul is uncon- 
cerned. 

In classic art, spirit controlled empirical 
manifestation and pervaded it completely, be- 
cause it was that form itself in which spirit 
was to gain its perfect reality. Now, how- 
ever, the inner or spiritual is indifferent re- 
specting the mode of manifestation of the im- 
mediate or sensuous world, because immediacy 
is unworthy of the happiness of the soul in 
itself. . . . 


NATURE. 


We may now comprise in a single word this 
relation between content and form as it ap- 
pears in the romantic—for here it is that this 
relation attains to its complete characteriza- 
tion. It is this just because the ever-increas- 
ing universality and restless working depth of 


the soul constitute the fundamental principle 
of the romantic; the key-note thereof is musical 
and in connection with the particularized 
For ro- 
mantic art the lyrical is, as it were, the ele- 


content of the imagination, lyrical. 


mentary characteristic, a tone which the epic 
and the drama also strike, and which breathes 
about the works of the arts of visible represen- 
tation themselves like a universal fragrant 
odor of the soul; for here spirit and soul 
will speak to spirit and soul through all their 
images. . . .- 

The fundamental idea of the romantic in 
its internal unfolding lies in the following three 
separate moments or elements : 

1. The religious, as such, constitutes the 
first circle of which the central point is given 
in the history of redemption in the life, 
death and resurrection of Christ. Introver- 
sion here assumes importance as the chief 
characteristic. The spirit assumes an attitude 
of hostility toward and overcomes its own im- 
mediacy and finitude, and through thus ren- 
dering itself free it attains to its infinity, and 
absolute independence in its own sphere. 

2. This independence passes out of the ab- 
stract divine of the spirit, and also leaves 
aside the elevation of finite man to God, and 
passes into the affairs of the secular world. 
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Here at once it is the individual, as such, 
that has become affirmative for itself, and has 
for the subject of its consciousness, as also for 
the interest of its existence, the virtues of this 
affirmative individuality ; namely, honor, love, 
fidelity, and valor—that is, the aims and du- 
ties which belong to romantic knighthood, 

3. The content and form of the third di- 
vision may be summed up, in general, as 
Formal Independence of Character. If, indeed, 
personality is so far developed that spiritual in- 
dependence has come to be its essential interest, 
then there comes, also, to be a special content, 
with which personality identifies itself as with 
its own, and shares with it the same independ- 
ence, which, however, can only be of a formal 
type, since it does not consist in the substan- 
tiality of its life, as is the case in the circle of 
religious truth, properly speaking. But, on 
the other hand, the form of outer circumstan- 
ces and situations and of the development of 
events, is indeed that of freedom, the result of 
which is a reckless abandonment to a life of 
capricious adventures. We thus find the ter- 
mination of the romantic, in general, to con- 
sist in the accidentality both of the external 
and of the internal, and with this termination 
With this we 
emerge from the sphere of art altogether. It 
thus appears that the necessity which urges 
consciousness on to the attainment of a com- 
plete comprehension of the truth demands 
higher forms than art is able in any wise to 
produce.—Translated in Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy. 


the two elements fall asunder. 
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EFFect OF OxYGEN INHALED AT DIFFER- 
ENT TEMPERATURES.—Dr. W. B. Richardson 
finds great diversity in the action of oxygen 
on the animal economy according to the tem- 
perature of the gas when inhaled. Carefully 
purified oxygen may be inhaled at 55° Fahr- 
enheit, without a consciousness of the differ- 
ence between it and the common air. But 
before long even though the products of 
the combustion may be removed, there is a 
gradual decline of the animal’s temperature, 
followed by a tendency to sleep. At length 
death occurs in sound sleep. At a tempera- 





ture lower than 55°, the narcotism produced 
by oxygen is very much quickened. At 32° 
in a chamber of oxygen, Dr. Richardson has 
seen deep coma induced in mice, pigeons, and 
Guinea-pigs, within thirty-five minutes of the 
first inhalation, death from coma supervening 
within an hour. In a raised temperature, say 
75°, the inhalation of oxygen may be sustained 
without coma, indeed, without injury, for a 
considerable time. 

To determine this point, Dr. Richardson 
constructed a small room that could be steadily 
ventilated with pure oxygen gas. In this he 
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kept adult warm-blooded animals on one oc- 
casion for three weeks without being able to 
observe any variation from the natural life 
that could be detrimental. In this instance 
the blood was always of the same color in the 
veins as in the arteries; namely, of a rich 
arterial crimson. 

Another experiment showed that, like heat, 
electricity modifies oxygen as a supporter of 
animal life. ‘Three full-grown mice were 
placed in jars, each containing a hundred 
cubic inches of pure oxygen gas. One jar was 
placed in a temperature of 45° Fahrenheit; 
another in a temperature of 75°; the third 
was placed in the same temperature as the 
first, but with this difference, that into the jar 
there was introduced a copper wire connected 
with the positive conductor of a frictional 
electric machine. When the machine was set 
in motion, a brush was produced at the point 
of the copper wire. Every five minutes this 
brush was excited within the jar. The animal 
in the first jar slept to death in two or three 
hours; those in the second lived for many 
hours; in the third the animal fell into a nar- 
cotized condition, but, nevertheless, continued 
to live so long as the electrical excitement 
continued. Under these conditions it lived 
for seventeen hours in gentle sleep, and on 
being then set free showed no signs of injury, 
and lived on as before the experiment. 


SrranGeE Source or LEAD Poisontinc.—A 
medical paper of Belgium describes, on the 
authority of a Geneva medical journal, a re- 
markable source of lead poisoning. 

For the last three years wicker-work peram- 
bulators, protected from the inclemency of the 
weather by a self-folding cape made of Ameri- 
can leather and colored in various gray tints, 
have been much used in Germany. For some 
time it has been noticed that many children 
who had been in the habit of using these per- 
ambulators presented all the symptons of lead 
poisoning. The heat of the sun appeared to 
exercise some influence in the production of 
these cases of accidental poisoning, for they 
only occured in July. 

The Society of Hygiene took the opportu- 
nity of examining some patterns of the leather 
covering, which appeared to be made up of 
several materials, The presence of a large 
*quantity of lead having been detected, a quan- 
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titative analysis was made, when, to the as- 
tonishment of the chemist, as much as 42.7 
per cent of metallic lead was found. It was 
only necessary to burn, with a lighted match, 
a small piece of this American leather to see 
the drops of lead eseaping from it. Another 
piece of the stuff was, on July 24th, exposed 
for six hours to the direct rays of the sun, 
when the varnish was raised and began to peel 
off, thus allowing the lead to escape. 


IMMENSE LABOR PERFORMED BY BEEs.— 
Nectar is the term applied to the sweet tast- 
ing fluid which is secreted within the cups of 
flowers, and the object gained by its presence 
is that insects, induced to visit the flower for 
its sake, are useful by effecting a cross fertili- 
zation, which confers an additional amount of 
The formation 
of nectar is observed to take place most freely 
in hot weather, and so great is the economy 
of the plant that it is only formed at the 
time when insects’ visits would be beneficial, 
that is, when the anthers are ripe and shed- 
ding their pollen, and the stigma mature 
Biologists believe that 
the visits of bees, butterflies, and other insects 
have exercised in past time an important in- 
fluence in modifying the size, shape, color, ete., 
of flowers. Nectar is, of course, the source 
whence bees derive honey. 


vigor on the subsequent seeds. 


enough to receive it. 


Professor Alexan- 
der S. Wilson, of Glasgow, has recently inves- 
tigated the amounts of sugar contained in 
various flowers, and laid the result of his 
labors before the British Association. He ex- 
tracted the nectar and determined the sugar. 
From his table of analysis clover is selected as 
an example. 
125 heads of clover yield 16 grains, and as 
each head contains about 60 florets, 7,500,000 
distinct flower tubes must be visited in order 
to obtain 2 1-5 lbs. of sugar. As honey may 
be said to contain about 75 per cent sugar, we 
have 2 1-5 Ibs. equivalent to 5,600,000 flowers 
in round numbers, or, say, 2,500,000 of visits 
for one pound of honey. 
immense amount of labor the bees 
perform, 


He found that, approximately, 


This shows what an 
must 


How WE Hear.—Let us consider how this 
wonderful little instrument—the human ear— 
acts when sonorous vibrations reach it. Im- 
agine a violin-string vibrating 500 times in 
one second, The sounding-board of the violin 















also makes 500 vibrations in one second. The 
air touching the violin is set trembling with 
500 tremors a second, and these tremors speed 
with a velocity of 1,100 feet in a second in all 
directions through the surrounding air. They 
soon reach the drum-skin of the ear. The 
latter, being elastic, moves in and out with the 
air which touches it. Then this membrane, 
in its turn, pushes and pulls the little ear- 
bones 500 times in a second. The last bone, 
the little stirrup, finally receives the vibrations 
sent from the violin-string, and sends them 
into the fluid of the inner ear, where they 
shake the fibers of the auditory nerve, 500 
times in a second. These tremors of the 
nerve, how we know not, so affect the brain 
that we have the sensation which we call 
sound. This description is not that of a pic- 
ture created by the imagination, but is an 
account of what really exists, and of what 
can actually be seen by the aid of the proper 
instruments. 


A New Srereoscope.—M. Toyama describes 
a simple way of seeing stereoscopic pictures 
without the use of lenses, and without any 
straining of the eyes. The two pictures are to 
be mounted with an interval between them of 
about an inch and a half. Then by means of 
a partition between the pictures and the eye, 
on the ordinary skeleton stereoscope the two 
parts are so separated that the right eye shall 
see only the right picture, and the left eye the 
left picture. When this is done the two pic- 
tures will combine just as easily as with an 
ordinary stereoscope. 


GASLIGHT ON THE EyE.—The German Min- 
ister of Instruction, in a recent report on the 
influence of gaslight on the eye, concludes 
that no evil results from a moderate use of 
gas, if the direct action of the yellow flame on 
the eye is prevented. He makes grave ob- 
jections to the use of zine or lead shades, 
many eye affections being traceable to them. 
The milky white glass is the best, as it dis- 
tributes the light and has a grateful effect on 
the eye. The burner should not be too close 
to the head, as congestion of the forehead and 
headaches result from the radiated heat. The 
glass plate below the gas is especially useful 
for the purpose, as it causes an equal distribu- 
tion of the light (necessary where a number 


are working at one burner), prevents the ra- 
Vou. V.—18 
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diation of heat, and tends to a steady illumi- 
nation by shielding the flames from currents 
of air. In cases of highly inflamed eyes he 
recommends dark blue globes. 


FECUNDITY OF THE QUEEN BEE.—-Baron Ber- 
lepsch, in several different experiments made 
to find out how many eggs are daily deposited 
by the queen bee, discovered that she laid 
1,604 in twenty-four hours, as the result of the 
first experiment. In the second she deposited 
on an average 1,913 daily for the space of 
twenty days. In the third one an average of 
2,400 was found for the same length of time. 
In the fourth she deposited 3,021 in twenty- 
four hours. She was seen by him to drop 
six eggs in one minute. Another observer 
states that he has known a queen bee to de- 
posit an average of 3,800 eggs daily for several 
days. As to hisown experience he has known 
1,500 eggs to be deposited within the short 
space of four hours. 


Tue Ascent oF Sap.—A theory as to the 
rapid ascent of sap in the tissues of plants has 
recently been brought forward. It is based 
upon the elasticity of cells. It is stated that 
when the surface cells of a plant have lost a 
portion of their water through evaporation 
they are somewhat compressed by the air- 
pressure. Like elastic bladders, however, they 
tend to resume their original form, which is 
only possible by their taking in air and water 
from without. Since moist membranes are 
almost impenetrable by air, the outer cells 
draw from the cells further in a portion of 
their liquid contents. These, in turn, borrow 
from their neighbors further down, which 
contain more sap, and so on, either to the ex- 
treme root cells or to those parts of the stem 
which are supplied with water from below 
through root pressure. 


TovuGHENED Guass.—A French savant, M. 
Laurent, of Marseilles, cautions the scientific 
world generally, and chemists in particular, 
against the use of de la Bastie’s toughened 
He considers the objects and utensils 
made of this substance no better than so many 
Prince Rupert’s drops or Bologna flasks, from 
which they differ only in their shape. He 
adduces an instance where a dish made of 
toughened glass was used in a stearine factory 
at Marseilles; it suddenly broke into thon- 
sands of fragments upon being placed on the 


glass. 
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metal scale of a balance. It was then in a 
state of cooling down from 110° C., at which 
temperature it had been maintained for some 
time; but it had previously been in use for 
about a month, and its sudden destruction 
was entirely inexplicable, save by the theory 
above mentioned. . 


Facts ABOUT THE ATMOSPHERE.—The at- 
mosphere surrounds the earth with a spherical 
envelope amounting in thickness to about 
sixty-two miles. The atmosphere presses on 
the surface of our bodies at the rate of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch, so that each of us 
sustains a total weight of nearly thirty-five 
thousand pounds. The upper regions of the 
atmosphere are not illuminated by daylight. 
To theeyes of aeronauts, at the height of eight 
or ten thousand feet above the earth’s surface, 
the stars seem to be shining through the deep- 
est night, while beneath them the earth is 
glowing with the sunlight. 


ANIMAL VENTRILOQUISM.— Mr. Rigg Wither, 
while camping out near Porta Grossa, notes 
that a cry like the moaning of a sick child 
came wailing on the ear, apparently from only 
a few yards off; the tone, however, was too 
musical for a child’s ery. The vocalist was a 
frog, and soon another from a more distant 
spot took up the strain, and the two sang in 
chorus. 
ceeded to the spot from whence the sound 
seemed to proceed. He stooped to search in 
the grass, when the music seemed to float away 
to some yards distant, and on following it the 
sound still moved, but nowhere could he dis- 
cover whence it came. The fact is, this frog 
is recognized to be a ventriloquist of no com- 
mon order, a property, no doubt, given him 
as a protection against the numerous cranes 
and other frog enemies that would otherwise 


The author took a torch and pro- 
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be guided by the sound, and soon render the 
species extinct. In the same connection 
bird, notable for its shrieking voice, and known 
as the bell-bird, is thus mentioned: “It is sel- 
dom seen in the wild state, being, like the 
musical frog, a ventriloquist of very high 
powers, and as a sun-loving bird, a frequenter 
of the highest tree-tops, where its snow-white 
plumage and transparent wings render it al- 
most invisible, even when in motion. In size 
it is but slightly bigger than a starling, with a 
voice as powerful as a peacock’s. A bird of 
this species was confined in a cage at Antonia, 
when its notes where heard in every quarter 
of the town as well as beyond the outskirts, 
and seemed at times to come from the mount- 
ains, at the back of the town, fully a quarter 
of a mile distant from where the bird was ac- 
tually caged. 


CURIOSITIES IN Botrany.—Not long since, in 
the proceedings of a botanical society, mention 
was made of a full-blown rose from the cen- 
ter of which another perfect rose was growing. 
This fact called forth others relating to anom- 
One eminent botanist states 
that two roses were found growing on the same 
bush, one having a cluster of five perfect buds 
raised on a stem from its center, and the other 
three. A species of Allium was found in which 
the stamen in a flower otherwise normal was re- 
placed by a bulblet; also in another flower one 
of the stamens was replaced by a perfect flower. 
An ear of corn which had grown wrong side 
out was in the possession of the same writer. 
The ear had the form of an inverted truncated 
cone, bearing the kernels on the walls of the 
hollow. The cob had a smooth exposed sur- 
face, and a texture somewhat more compact 
than the cob of normal ears. 


alies in nature. 
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Nationan LocaL PREACHERS’ 
TION.—At the recent twenty-first annual ses- 
sion of this important body of our laity, rep- 
resented by one hundred and nine delegates 
from the twelve out of the fourteen confer- 


ences connected with the association, the 
following subjects were discussed: “ Local 
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| ©. Leigh, of Brooklyn. 








Preachers, their Decline in Usefulness and the 
Remedy,” by Judge J. White, of Pittsburg; 
‘“ Representative Local Preachers in Early 
Methodism, and their Labors in the Old Bal- 
timore Conference,” by Dr. W. R. Monroe, of 
Baltimore; and “ District Conferences,” by C. 
On the latter subject, 
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a sumplementary essay was read by the sec- 
retary, Mr. W. H. Kincaid, followed by a 
discussion in which it was urged that the Gen- 
eral Conference should give to district confer- 
ences the right toexamine applicants for local 
preacher’s licenses, and to renew or reject the 
Not the least noteworthy proposition 
was the one—and it was strongly urged—that 
representation of local preachers in the Gen- 
eral Conference should be allowed. 


same. 


REVIVAL OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH.— 
Pére Hyacinthe has undertaken it. He has 
begun to hold religious conferences at Paris, 
and in order to. give organic form to his work 
has asked the .““Most Reverend Father in 
_ Christ,” the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 

head of the Anglican communion, to recog- 
nize the reformation he has inaugurated, by 
appointing one of its bishops provisionally 
to the oversight of the mission, until the day 
comes when the new movement may constitute 
itself an autonomous Church. He proposes, 
he says, to revive the ancient Gallican liturgies 
and the Gallican Church, which the Vatican 
Council has suppressed. In reply, the Primate 
of Scotland, who is a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Lambeth Conference on relations 
with other communions, by request of. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, assures Father 
Hyacinthe of sympathy with his mission in 
France, and promises to provide for its over- 
sight, though he can not promise that episco- 
pal functions will be administered until the 
proposed ritual has been prepared and sub- 
mitted for examination, and to this end, invites 
further correspondence from Hyacinthe. 


THE RoMANISTS HAVE NOT TAKEN ENG- 
LAND AFTER ALL.— That Whitehall Review 
(London) report of the Church of England 
defections and the progress of ths Romish 
movement has called out the Church Times, 
the Anglican (Ritualist) paper, in‘a rejoinder, 
which takes the ground that assuming the total 
number of converts to be as represented—clergy, 
335; laymen, 765; ladies, 716; total, 1,816 ;— 
these would only reach “about two-thirds of 
the usual congregation one such Church as St. 
Pancras.” And the Times is certainly not very 
much out of the way when it considers the 
very obvious disproportionate result of the 
Romish conversion effort. That is to say, in- 
asmuch as seven-eighths of a convert is the 
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aggregate of each priest’s effurt, and this is 
the result of forty-five years labor, there is “a 
disproportion of guns to the bag made,” 
“which,” as the Times very aptly adds, “we 
had thought could be found nowhere save in 
the Irish Church Missions or the London So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews.” 


SELF-SUPPORT OF HEATHEN Misstons.—Self- 
support among the Karen Christians of farther 
India (Baptist) seems to be no poetical fiction, 
but a solid reality. For twenty-five years these 
converts from idolatry, poor and illiterate at 
first, have supported their own pastors, built 
their own chapels and parsonages, and aided a 
little by government have supported their pri- 
mary and high-schools. Inthe last twenty years 
the aggregate of their annual contributions 
have advanced from three thousand dollars to 
twenty-five thousand dollars. These converted 
heathen are now giving three dollars to four 
dollars each for the maintenance of their own 
religious work. Here is the sure solution of 
the missionary problem, self-government and 
self-support. 


Bereium’s DitemmMa.—The new law for 
public instruction puts teaching given at the 
expense of the State “under the exclusive 
surveillance of the civil authority.” But pub- 
lic opinion is so strongely influenced by the 
priests that the government is forced to con- 
sent to the continuance of the Catechism in the 
public schools, and to the instruction therein 
by priests and other ministers of religion, 
wherever fathers of families demand for their 
children religious instruction. The teacher 
will, in this case, have to invite the parish 
priest. If the priest accepts the invitation, the 
teacher will arrange with him as to the days 
and hours for instruction, it being understood 
that the priests have no authority whatever in 
the affairs of the school. In case of refusal 
by the priest the teacher will have to inform 
of it the fathers of the families who demand 
the teaching of the Catechism for their ¢chil- 
dren, and offer to teach it himself after the 
regular school hours. 


MeEmoRIAL To Dr. Horace BusHnety.—It 
would not be a very easy task to take exact 
bearings on Bushnell’s theology; but he was 
certainly a good man and an honor to the 
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American Church, and we rejoice in the deci- 
sion of the Park Church, at Hartford, to erect 
a memorial tablet of white Italian marble in 
English Gothic style to the memory of the 
‘author of “Nature and the Supernatural,” 
who was for twenty-six years their pastor, 
having begun his ministry there in 1833. It 
is a little curious to think of this honor being 
prid in the very city where, in 1849, he was 
summoned to answer for the heretical opinions 
alleged to be contained in his volume entitled, 
“God in Christ.” 


CnurcH PeErtiopicats.—A very sensibly 
written paper on the relation of the Christian 
family to religious literature was recently pro- 
duced before the Bath District Conference 
(New York), by the Rev. J. Moss. We wish 
we had room for the whole of it, but it is 
certainly too full of good things to be passed 
by with this passing reference to it, and we 
therefore make an extract or two. He says: 
“There are 200,000 families, or, perhaps, 
three-quarters of a million of the members of 
our Church who take no religious paper. 
This is not because people do not read papers, 
but they do not read religious papers. In 
1872, there were more than 375,000,000 of 
newspapers printed in New York City alone, 
saying nothing about a host of magazines, re- 
views, and quarterly periodicals (and _per- 
haps there are now sent flying all over the world 
from that city annually not less than half a 
billion papers and magazines) ; and the moral 
tone of the people will be much in harmony 
with the periodicals they read. In 1870, there 
were 5,845 journals of all kinds published in 
the United States; 4,328 of these were politi- 
eal, and 407 were religions, or more than 
ten political papers to one religious paper. 
One political paper published in New York 
City has a circulation one-sixth as large as 
all the religious journals of the United States 
combined. We do not complain because peo- 
ple read secular papers, but should there not 
be’a richer sprinkling of religious matter over 
the nation, and especially among the people of 
our own Church? The people do not read 
books so much; they read papers. Indeed, 
there are so many papers, and the inducements 
to subscribe for them are so tempting, that the 
people hardly have time to read books. While 
the pastor is preaching to a few scores or even 
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hundreds, the popular newspaper is proclaim- 
ing its sentiments, whether they are good, bad, 
or indifferent, true or false, pure or impure, 
soul-saving or damning, to its attentive audi- 
ences of fifty thousand, a hundred thousand, 
five hundred thousand, or perhaps a million! 
If you can persuade an uncon- 
verted man to subscribe for a good religious 
paper, you have gained the greatest point to- 
ward giving him an immense amount of the 
most wholesome and profitable information, 
information relating, in a measure, to the 
State, information relating to the Church, and 
information relating to the interests of his 
undying soul. You have accomplished that 
which must be the means of making him a 
better and nobler citizen, and which may be 
the means of bringing him to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. How many 
are fed and encouraged, and how many are 
there who receive their first religious impres- 
sions and are saved through the perusal of a 
Christian paper? There are a thousand facts 
and encouragements to stimulate every pastor 
to work with might and main for tke more 
universal spread of our religious periodicals.”’ 


Rewiaious MiscELLANtEs.—So that little 
body of a Church, the Reformed Episcopal, 
has come into the ranks of the “ en owed.” 
Thomas H. Powers, a wealthy Philadelphia 
layman, recently deceased, has left the hand- 
some sum of four thousand dollars, to be paid 
annually for the next twenty years to those 
who shall be, during this score of years, Trus- 
tees cf the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

— That Prussian prelate of the Church of 
Rome, Ledochowski, the Archbishop of the 
Polish diocese of Prussia (Posen), whom the 
late pope took to his bosom when Emperor 
William suspended him from official ecclesias- 
tical action in his kingdom, and whose opposi- 
tion to the civil authorities Pio Nono rewarded 
with a cardinalate, is contracting quite a little 
debt to the Prussian Government. The fines 
hitherto levied by the courts for the infraction 
of the May-Folk Laws, amount to a total of 
fifty thousand dollars. 

—One of the heaviest blows yet dealt the 
Angelican establishment is the assertion of the 
Bishop of Ossory recently made at a mission- 
ary meeting of the Irish Church, that dises- 
tablishment had not only injured that_body 
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but had proved a blessing in disguise, inas- 
much as the Church had done more during 
the last nine years for the cause of Christian 
missions than it had ever done before within 
the memory of man; and this he took to be a 
proof of real life at the heart. But the En- 
glish clergy, even prelates, are favoring dises- 
tablishment of the English Church, and it 
would really seem as if the end of the union 
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between Church and State is very near, in the 
British Isles at least. The Bishop of York, 
Episcopal, of England, recently said that dis- 
establishment at an early day was not improb- 
able, and added: “I am not one of those who 
have abject terror of such a state of things. 
There are circumstances under which it would 
become our duty, one and all, to wish for such 
an event.” 





CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


Tue Cotp SHouLDER.—Expressions which 
are apparently fanciful and illogical are some- 
times more telling than others in which no 
criticism could find a flaw. For instance, the 
curious and rather awkward phrase, “giving 
the cold shoulder,” has acquired by usage a 
force which could scarcely be equaled by the 
most faultless English. We can not pretend 
to account for the popularity of this idiom, 
which has long been exalted from the degra- 
dation of slang to the respectability of con- 
ventional English. It may be more interest- 
ing to consider the uses and abuses of the 
thing than to speculate on the history of the 
word. Precedents of great antiquity may be 
found for the use of the cold shoulder, but it 
is nevertheless a special characteristic of the 
present day. 


In past times enemies had many 
resources—duels, horse-whippings, tourna- 
ments, pluckings of beards, and smiting un- 
der fifth ribs; but in these days their only 


choice lies between 
shoulder. 


a dead cut and a cold 
The readiness and portability of 
this last weapon renders its use but too com- 
mon, and it is rarely that any social gather- 
ing takes place without some very pretty fight- 
ing with this instrument. It has also this 
advantage, that its use is not confined to the 
male sex, for women can wield it on occasion 
with the fierceness of petroleuses. “The grace- 
iul use of the cold shoulder,” says the Suturday 
Review, “fairly deserves to be ranked among 
the fine arts, while, on the contrary, nothing 
can be more ungainly than its awkward appli- 
cation. When a tactless man meets the object 
of his detestation, he looks nervously self- 
conscious, and seems undecided whether to cut 
or merely slight his enemy. After blushing 





in a foolish manner, he gives an awkwurd bow 
which, intended to be graceful, is, in reality, 
ludicrously clumsy. A casual observer might 
impute his singular behavior to shyness rather 
than hatred. The most successful hand at 
cold-shouldering is the heartless and listless 
man, who can put his victim completely out 
of his mind, and forget his presence, if not his 
existence, as soon as he has accorded him the 
coldest of recognitions. Without insinuating 
that women are more heartless and listless 
than men, we may observe that they are far 
greater adepts in this art than the opposite 
sex. Most men seem more or less ill at ease 
when they know that they are giving pain to 
others, but this is by no means invariably the 
case with women. We might even go so far 
as to say that ladies sometimes too evidently 
derive satisfaction from the annoyance of 
others. They understand the secret of freez- 
ing others while retaining their own caloric; 
but men can not obtain a like result without 
first becoming icicles themselves.” 


American Inpustry AHEAD.—Mr. Fred- 
erick Young, in a paper read the other day 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, London, 
paid a handsome and deserved compliment to 
American workmen. He said that the excel- 
lence of the hand and machine tools shown at 
the Paris exhibition from the United States 
was due to the fact of the determination of 
the American artisan to make good work of 
every thing he undertook to do; while the 
British mechanic has been acting more and 
more on the mischievous and demoralizing 
sentiment during the last fifteen or twenty 


years, that slovenly and bad work makes more 
. 
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work, and is, therefore, good for the trade. 
But the loss of British manufacturing pres- 
tige is not altogether the fault of the working 
people. Mr. Young has also a word for em- 
ployers. He protested against the too pre- 
vailing practice of pinchbeck, shoddy, and 
sham in British manufactures, “by which 
reputations in trade and all confidence in the 
manufacturers were lost,” and he characterized 
this species of dishonesty as on a par with the 
scamped work of the men. Honesty pays in 
the long run in the case of nations as well as 
in that of individuals. 


A FRENCHMAN’s CONCEPTION OF THE “ IN- 
DELICATE.”—A Frenchman at Courbevoie was 
celebrating his nuptials to a pretty girl. His 
friends were freely offered the best the host 
could furnish. But when the hour of reckon- 
ing came our bridegroom found his pocket 
empty, and only desired time to make for home 
to get the wanted money, the newly wedded 
bride serving as surety in the meanwhile. 
Three weary days of waiting returned not her 
absent lord, and the “restaurateur” finally 
persuaded that she had been made game of, 
deposited “madame” in a police station for 
further revelations. An American or an En- 
glishman would realize that he had been sold, 
but a Frenchman—never. He thinks only of 
the poor defrauded woman, and with that pe- 
culiar view he takes of things he calls the 
action of the bridegroom “ the height of in- 
delicacy.” 

FREAKS OF AN ORANG-OUTANG.—This time 
it was an orang-outang of distinguished abil- 
ity that followed the “ American bull” and 
the “ Himalayan bear” of the two weeks pre- 
ceeding in setting at naught the municipal 
regulations of London. The innocent driver 
of a covered “van” on proceeding to load up 
at the East India docks found the animal in 
possession of the vehicle. Having vanquished 
the driver, it went into the house-breaking 
line, and overthrew a costermonger who re- 
monstrated, breaking his cart and ruining his 
wares. ‘Then he captured a saddle horse and 
was about to ride away when he caught his 
late antagonist making a face at him, and gave 
chase at once on foot (all four feet probably).. 
The costermonger fled for safety into a group 
of navvies who, after a severe struggle, se- 








cured the orang-outang, and no doubt had him 
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duly committed for assault before the nearest 
police magistrate. 


Women TEACHERS.-—A writer in Harper’s 
Magazine has recently brought out the statistics 
to show how woman has won her present posi- 
tion as the teacher of our public schools from 
beginnings as small as the grain of mustard- 
seed. In Barnard’s Rhode Island Report for 
1845, he says that in all the schools he visited, 
or from which returns were received, out of 
Providence—and excepting the primary de- 
partments of a few central districts—he found 
only six female teachers, and that, with the 
above exceptions, there could not have been 
more than twice that number employed in the 
whole State. His successor, who visited the 
same schools in 1861, found more than 200 
female teachers; but he thought two-thirds of 
those taught by men, even then, would have 
been better taught and disciplined by women. 
In 1837 there were, in Massachusetts, 3,591 
female teachers, and in 1848 their number 
had swelled to 5,510. This increase Horace 
Mann considered a great reform, believing 
women much better adapted to the work. In 
1870, according to the census, about 74 per 
cent of all the teachers in the United States 
were women. In New England the excess 
of women teachers over men is very great; 
but in most of the Western and also in the 
Southern States there is a smaller percentage. 
In Maine the proportion in Summer is about 
97 per cent, and in Winter only 55 per cent; 
in Vermont nearly 90 per cent of the teachers 
are women throughout the year, and in New 
York about 67 per cent. In New York City 
more than 90 per cent of the teachers are 
women, and in other large cities the prepon- 
derance of women over men is very great. No 
doubt the economy of employing women as 
teachers goes far to explain their rapid increase, - 
but their wages as well as their numbers have 
also steadily increased. It is recorded that 
Polly Hovey, one of the first female teachers 
in Maine, was paid in 1792 $1.50 a week. 
In Iowa, at one time, two women taught for 
$4.29 a month, though the average salary of 
women teachers in that State was $7.64 a 
month. Even men were not very liberally 
paid in old times; for in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1650, a schoolmaster was hired for 
one year for $30, and allowed “ two shillings a 
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head for keeping the dry-herd.” It is men- 
tioned in one of the Massachusetts Normal 
School Reports that one of the young men 
graduates received when he entered upon his 
career $13 a month, and “boarded round.” 
In some States, as in Iowa, the rule is becom- 
ing general to pay men and women the same 
salary for the same grade of work. In the 
city of St. Louis no distinction is made be- 
tween the sexes in fixing the teachers’ salaries; 
and the California Legislature of 1873 enacted 
that the female teachers in the public schools 
should in all cases receive the same compensa- 
tion as men for like services. A few of the 
Southern States which employ more men than 
women pay the same salary for the same 
work to both sexes; and Idaho, Nevada, and 
Arizona report the same custom. Nevada, 
which supports but few schools, pays her 
teachers $100.56 a month; and in Arizona, 
where the schools are all of a primary grade, 
and the larger portion of the children of Mex- 
ican birth, teachers are paid from $100 to $125 
a month. 


A¥FGHANS.—The dominant race in the king- 
dom of Shere Ali call themselves Jews, and 
claim to be descended from King Saul. In 
defense of these claims it is asserted that they 
are unquestionably of Jewish type, are di- 
vided into tribes, clans, and families; that they 
practice the ceremony of the scape-goat, and 
celebrate their religious rites on the hills. 
There is, however, no trace of Hebrew dialect 
in their language. In other respects their re- 
ligion is that of the Mohammedan Sonnites, 
and they regard the Sultan as the legitimate 
successor of the caliphs. 


DEATH OF A Rosser Kinea.—The Hunga- 
rian bandit, Rosza Sandor, isdead. For nearly 
a century his family has plundered and killed, 
but at last death has claimed the last of the 
house of Sandor. No man in all Hungary 
was feared as he was, and yet perhaps no one 
The reckless courage 
with which he attacked the police, and even 
military escorts on the high road, in broad 
daylight, his generosity toward the poor, and 
his gallantry toward women, made him a sort 
of national hero. Some thirty years ago, 
says the London Pall Mall Gazette, few people 
of the wealthier classes ventured to travel in 
Hungary without paying him tribute. His 


had more admirers. 
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bands were well armed and organized, and the 
szegény legények (poor fellow), as the bandits 
were called in those days, found many sympa- 
thizers and accomplices among the peasantry. 
He was first imprisoned in 1836, but escaped 
in the following year. During the revolution 
of 1848 Rosza Sandor was pardoned by Kos- 
suth, and he then organized a free corps which 
did good service against the government 
troops. After the suppression of the rising, 
Sandor resumed his former career. He did 
not again fall into the hands of the authorities 
until 1856, when he was betrayed by one of 
his companions, whom he shot as the soldiers 
were advancing to capture him. After a trial 
which lasted three years Sandor was sen- 
tenced to be hanged; but the sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. He re- 
mained eight years in the fortress of Kufstein, 
and was then set at liberty in virtue of a gen- 
eral amnesty. Bat he soon resumed his old 
In 1868 he attacked, with some of 
his companions, a railway train at Felegyhaza. 
The government sent troops to capture him ; 
and four years later he was again bronght be- 
fore the criminal tribunal, together with a 


pursuits. 


number of his accomplices, among whom were 
several magistrates and high civic funetion- 


aries. He was again sentenced to death, and 


the sentence was again commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. 
then sent is the one in which he died. He 
was sixty-five years old, 


The prison to which he was 


Baxsoons LorpineG 11.—A Caleutia contem- 
porary has the following piece of information 
which sounds more like a piece of invention 
than veritable report: “One of the most curi- 
ous facts we have heard for a long time was a 
complaint brought us from Augurpara, a little 
village on the Barrackpole road, about three 
miles north of Cassipore. A colony of two or 
three hundred baboons took up their quarters 
in the village some six or eight months ago, 
and have made it almost uninhabitable. They 
are great brutes, we are told, four feet high, 
and as savage as wild beasts. They attack 
children, and even full grown women, without 
fear, and have set up a reign of terror over 
the people, going in and out of their houses 
as they please, and ‘vittling free,’ upon the 
plantains, guavas, mangoes, and other fruit 
grown in their gardens. The people are afraid 
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to shoot them, as the whole colony would at- 
tack them instantly. The police will not 
interfere, and the people are not only rid- 
den to death by these apes, but are in such 
a state of insecurity from budmashes that 
they have sent a deputation to us imploring 
us to represent their condition to the gov- 
ernment, The village is but eight miles from 
Calcutta upon the river, and if the statement 
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is true we should turn out a company of vol- 
unteers for their protection. The strength and 
daring of the animals are declared to terrify 
the people, the brutes selecting girls and 
women as the special objects of their attacks,” 
Between an exacting taxation to make En- 
glish supremacy secure in the East and the 
baboons lording it over them the poor Hindoo 
has n’t a lot worth coveting. 





ONE may well be at a loss whether more to 
admire the activity of Dr. Schaff’s pen or the 
fertility of the press of the Scribners, for both 
are simply marvelous, and they especially act 
together in the department of biblical inter- 
pretation commentaries. Langé’s great Com- 
mentary of twenty-four large volumes—of 
which. the former was the editor and the latter 
the publishers—is scarcely finished (one vol- 
ume is yet in arrears), and simultaneously 
with the later numbers of that great work the 
successive volumes of the “Speaker’s Com- 
mentary ” have been issued by the same house, 
and just now Dr. Schaff has given to the pub- 
lic his “Bible Lands;” and yet we are now 
greeted with the initial volume—one of four— 
completed, of an entirely new Commentary on 
the New Testument from the same pen and 
press.* Its title indicates that it is designed 
for “ popular” use, and accordingly very little 
use is made of any other than the English 
language, and elaborate discussions of points 
of criticism are generally avoided; there is 
also a directness of statement ard concise- 
ness of style that especially adapts it to pop- 
ular use. But while the machinery of learn- 
ing is kept out of sight, its results are every- 
where manifest, meeting all difficulties, and 
opening up the true meaning of the sacred 
text at any point that seemed obscure or of 
doubtful interpretation, The common En- 
glish version is used, given in large paragraphs, 





*A PopulaR COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By English and American Scholars of various Evangel- 
ical Denominations. With illustrations and maps. Ed- 
ited by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D. In four volumes, 
Volume I, Introduction and the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Imperial Octavo. Pp. 508. $6.00. 
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or full chapters, printed continuously in large 
open letters, with the notes in small but very 
clear letters on the succeeding pages. In re- 
spect to the learning, evangelical spirit, and 
genuine catholicity there need be no question, 
and the work is certainly one of real value. 

The three succeeding volumes are to be sev- 
erally devoted to (II) John and The Acts, 
(III) The Epistles of Paul, not including 
Hebrews, (IV) The Catholic Epistles and Rev- 
elation. Three finely executed maps and 
three plans of Jerusalem (two ancient and 
one modern) add very decidedly to the value 
of the work, as do also its ten or twelve full- 
page illustrations, chiefly of plans, prepared 
expressly for this work, and made from recent 
observations and measurements. These are 
exceedingly well executed, and are really valu- 
able. Besides these there are nearly a hun- 
dred smaller illustrations, some well executed 
and others but indifferently, which aid also in 
explaining the text. The Introductions are 
condensed bodies of biblical literature, the 
general one applying to the whole New Testa- 
ment, and the special one to the Gospels, in 
respect to matters belonging to them exclu- 
sively, A careful examination of these will 
very greatly facilitate the understanding of 
the notes of the Commentary. 

As to the authorship of the work, it appears 
that this first volume is the joint production 
of Dr. Schaff and Dr. Riddle, of Hartford ; 
for the second volume, St. John is assigned to 
Professor William Milligan, of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, and Professor William F. Moulton, 
of De Lees (Wesleyan) College, Cambridge, 
England. The Acts will be treated by Dean 
Howson, of Chester, and Canon Spence, of 
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London. Upon the third volume a large 
number of hands are engaged, chiefly well- 
known English biblical scholars, though here 
Drs. Schaff and Riddle again take large parts. 
The fourth volume is entirely in the hands of 
English ar.d Scotch scholars, among whom we 
notice the names of Drs. Pope and Moulton 
(Wesleyans) to whose joint labors the Epistles 
of John are committed, and the latter, with 
Professor Milligan, has charge of Revelation. 
Were that within the range of human wisdom 
and learning one might expect from such 
handling that some light might be thrown 
upon the mysteries of that book. The names 
of the writers engaged to do the work are a 
sure pledge that it will be well done—as nearly 
perfect as the present advanced stage of bib- 
lical learning will allow. 


A MARVELOUSLY brilliant career—advanc- 
ing steadily by only ordinary and normal 
methods to a high position in both literary 
and political life—and when yet it the zenith 
of his course, suddenly terminated by death, 
was that of John Lothrop Motley, historian, 
diplomate, and citizen. It is well that his 
memoirs should be at once written and given 
to the public, and this we find done in the 
form of a neat volume from the pen of his 
admirer and eulogist, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.* The book is an expansion of the 
sketch prepared soon after Mr. Motley’s death 
for the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
is enriched and illustrated by selections from 
his correspondence. Mr. Motley was emi- 
nently an American, and specifically a New 
Englander, of the Bostonian variety. He was 
blest with a father’s house, and with opportu- 
nities to gain a thorough school education, 
and because he was not unblest with a large 
patrimony, he ordered all his life’s course in 
the spirit of self-reliance. How he improved 
his early advantages and by what diligence he 
attained to eminence as a historian, and how 
by his fidelity he became the trusted agent of 
his country in a great emergency, are told in 
these pages. Very naturally the writer’s per- 
sonal feelings give a roseate coloring to the 
narrative. Altogether it is well that such a 
book should be published, though it can serve 





*Joun Loturop Motitey. A Memoir, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
12mo. Pp. 278. 
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only a temporary purpose. So the author 
himself seems to view the subject, who says, 
“Tt is still but an outline,” which may serve a 
present need, and perhaps be of‘some assist- 
ance to a future biographer. 


Dr. Puriip ScuarFF isa prolific book-wright, 
and the “Holy Land” is a subject much writ- 
ten about. The two have at length met, and 
we have as a result still another book® of 
travels and observations in “ Egypt, the Desert, 
and Palestine.” And though it comes to us 
after a long line of able predecessors, notably 
the works of Robinson, Olin, Thomson, Stan- 
ley, Palmer, Ridgaway, and Tristram, it is still 
fresh and full of interest. Dr. Schaff does not 
enter the lists of original explorers, but as an 
intelligent observer of things as they are, and 
as one skillful in the use of other people’s 
works, he saw much in a comparatively short 
time; and his notes of observations reduced to 
the form of the book, and as such given to the 
public, constitute a valuable and interesting 
work. The illustrations, which are artistically 
exceptionally good in both design and execu- 
tion, are chiefly of Bible places, as they ap- 
pear at this time, and while they add not a 
little to the real value of the book they are 
also pleasant to look upon. It will be found a 
useful help in Bible-class studies. 


THE fourth of the Series of “ English Men 
of Letters” (the former ones were Johnson, 
Gibbon, and Scott) has for its subject Shelley.T 
It is a decidedly well-executed composition, 
written evidently with a very strong partiality 
on the part of the author for his subject, which, 
while it the better adapts him to the spirit of 
his calling, also occasionally places him in the 
attitude of an advocate or apologist, when he 
should seem to be only judicial. Shelley is 
conceded by all to have been a genius, but 
with quite as large a proportion of the foibles 
as of the excellences of that usually unfor- 
tunate class—and though he wrote many a 
brilliant sentence, yet he failed to touch the 
popular heart, and so never gained a place in 
the sympathies of his age—and he is now 





*THROUGH BrstE LANDS: Notes of Travel in Egypt, 
the Desert, and Palestine. By Philip Shaff, D. D., LL. D. 
American Tract Society. 12mo. Pp. 413. 

+ EneuisH Men oF Letters. Edited by John Mor- 
ley. SHxeLLKY. By John Addington Symonds. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 189. 
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among the named but unknown English poets 
and essayists. Perhaps our judgment will 
weigh but little with Shelley’s admirers, but 
to us he presents a very defective character 
and a most unfortunate career—a failure in 
spite of large possibilities. It is well, how- 
ever, that his memoirs should be written, and 
we do not complain that his biographer has 
made himself also his defender and eulogist. 


TuHoseE who keep watch of the procession of 
affairs in literary matters have learned to ex- 
pect a new novel each year from the pen of 
Rev. E. P. Roe. The latest, that for the last 
year, appeared at the season of the holidays, 
and is concisely entitled “A Face Illumined,”* 
which, though significant enough at the 
end, signifies nothing in advance. After 
saying that Mr. Roe is not with us a favorite 
writer, it is but just to add that the great pub- 
lic appears to differ from our taste in this mat- 
ter, for scarcely any other writer’s works en- 
joy such an exceptional popularity. We can 
readily detect the traits in his books that so 
favorably affect the public judgment; and if 
the kind of writing suits, novel readers, more 
than any other class, are indulgent to any 
minor imperfections which offend the critics: 
It will be generally conceded that this last 
work is, on the whole, the best of all its au- 
thor’s productions, combining the best qual- 
ities of each of the others. Like all its fellows, 
this is a religious novel, designed to illustrate 
some of the common traits of the religious life. 
It is, however, guiltless of cant, or mere good- 
ishness; manly in tone, and wholesome in its 
moral and religious teachings. While it -is 
not wholly free from the same defects that we 
noticed a year ago, in the “Knight of the 
Nineteenth Century,” it is evidently a more 
thoroughly prepared woyk than that, which 
may be owing to the fact that instead of being 
issued in installments as a serial, this one was 
completed as a whole before any part of it was 
published. The author is to be congratulated 
on his continued success in his chosen field of 
literary labor; and his publishers, in view of 
the demand for their wares, and especially that 
great multitude who are already enjoying 
their favorite romance, since they have only 





*A Face Intuminep, E.P. Roe. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co, 12mo. Pp. 650. 
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to enjoy without the cost of providing for 
their own wants. 


NotHine is more difficult than to attempt 
to prescribe a course of reading for general use, 
since the course advisable to be pursued must 
be as various as are the characters, conditions, 
attainments, and pursuits of individuals and 
classes of persons. And yet almost any well- 
defined course is better than the desultory 
drifting among books that characterizes the 
reading of not a few generally well educated 
persons. Such a directory, on a moderately 
extensive scale, we have at hand, in a neat 
little volume,* from the press of 8. R. Wells 
& Co. The instructions and suggestions are 
often judicious, and while the lists of books 
recommended to be read contain much that is 
excellent, we think they could be changed for 
the better. Of course each one would recom- 
mend the books that fall within his own spe- 
cialties, and probably no two persons would 
recommend the same books. 


British operations in the East are making 
their mark in the literature of the times. 
Cy prus is already pretty effectually written up, 
and Afghanistan is following close after it. 
Among books on Cyprus we are pleased with 
one} just published by Worthington,-—a trans- 
lation from the German, and bearing the marks 
of its German original in the fullness and ac- 
curacy of its details. In its form the book is 
first of all a narrative of observation, but the 
descriptive element rather outruns the narra- 
tive, and thus the opportunity is seized, by 
considerable episodes, to weave into the unity 
of the work pretty full sketches of the ancient 
and medieval history of the island. The book 
is illustrated with two valuable maps of Cy- 
prus, one ancient and one modern, and with 
nearly twenty wood-cuts, chiefly of views of nat- 
ural objects, or of cities or of ruins. For any 
one desiring to read up a subject that is prom- 
inent, especially in the British periodicals, we 
know of no better book than this. Our Jead- 





* How To READ, AND HINTS IN CHOOSING THE BEsT 
Booxs. With Classified Lists of Books on Biography, 
History, etc. By Amelia V. Pettit. New York: 8S. R. 
Wells & Co. 12mo. Pp. 220. 

¢ Cyprus: Historical and Descriptive, from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day. Adapted from the 
German of Franz Von Loher. With much additional 
matter, by Mrs. A. Botson Joyner. New York: R. 
Worthington. 12mo. pp. 324. 
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ing paper in this number is largely drawn 
from it, as to both the reading matter and 
the illustrations. 


BroGRAPHIES and personal sketches of dis- 
tinguished persons seems just now to be in 
favor with writers and publishers. We not long 
since noticed a condensed “ Life of Dr. John- 
son,” and now we have still another, but of a 
new and unique pattern.* It has a preface of 
one page, and a table of “ Leading Events of 
of ‘Johnson’s Life,” making a page and a quar- 
ter. Then about two hundred and fifty pages 
are filled with Johnsoniana,—chiefly anecdotes 
and criticisms, by his biographers and those 
who have written about him. Last of all, 
nearly fifty pages are filled with selections from 
Macaulay’s and Carlyle’s “Essays on John- 
son.’ Altogether it gives a pretty full and 
correct image of the great litterateur and mor- 
alist. If the writer has avoided undue adula- 
tion, the usual, though amiable fault of biog- 
raphers, it is not quite so certain the opposite 
extreme has been equally successfully avoided. 


Out of Darkness into Light is the title of 
a gem of a book, just issued by D. Lothrop 
& Company (Boston), consisting of poems and 
drawings by Mary A. Lathbury. It is a small 
folio, made up of the very best materials, and 
its mechanical and artistic work executed in 
superior style. The poem, for it is really but 
one, is a kind of survey of life under eight 
distinct aspects, having on the one side some- 
thing of the coloring of the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, but over this is shed, with a steady in- 
creasing brightness as it advances, the halo of 
the promises and hopes of the Gospel. The 
whole poem amounts to only about one hun- 
dred and fifty lines, in four-line stanzas rhym- 
ing in Tennyson’s favorite order, first and 
fourth, and second and third together. Alto- 
gether this is among the finest of the pro- 
ductions of the late holiday season, and one 
that will not be out of season at any time 
of the year. 


GrorGe Cary EceGeston is another and 
somewhat different writer from his namesake 
of the “Hoosier Schoolmaster” books—less 
“ powerful,” perhaps, but quite as well adapted 





*Samuget Jonnson, His Works and His Ways: 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thought 
and Spoke concerning Him. Edited by E. T. Mason. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 319. 
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to his chosen specialty as is the other to his. 
Our native tribes offer an inviting field for 
the historic muse, and one that has not been 
much cultivated. A volume, bearing his 
name as author, just received from Dodd, 
Mead & Co., with the general title, “ Famous 
American Indians,”* would seem to be the 
first of a series, since this one is devoted en- 
tirely to a single point in Indian history, and 
its whole story clusters about one person, Red 
Eagle, who was a chief of the Creek Indians 
of Alabama during the terrible wars which 
resulted in the complete subjugation, and in 
warring with whom General Jackson first be- 
came famous, and so entered on that career of 
public life which has given him a place in the 
first class of famous Americans. Mr. Eggles- 
ton does not profess to present any consider- 
able original historical matter; but seeks to 
combine into a harmonious whole many frag- 
ments of the history of the great Creek War, 
for which it has hitherto been necessary to 
consult a large number of works. And in 
this endeavor he has succeeded satisfactorily, 
and has given us a good and a needed work. 
It may be hoped that others equally good and 
desirable will follow. 


Caught and Fettered (Mrs. J. P. Ballard) 
is the title of a book of temperance stories, 
that being the heading of the first story, just 
issued by the National Temperance Society. 
(18mo. pp. 267.) The pieces are generally 
brief and to the point, free from cant and go- 
ing directly to the subject. A very good book 
for the family or the Sunday-School. 


Among the later issues of “Appleton’s New 
Handy Volume Series,” is Beaconsfield (a 
sketch of the British Premier). By George 
Makepeace Towle. It is timely and answers 
to a present demand. 18mo, paper, pp. 103, 
price 25 cents. 

WHEN we open a new book by Mr. Smiles 
we do it with the certain expectation of find- 
ing it both valuable and instructive, and also 
quite readable. His latest, “Robert Dick,” 
does not disappoint that expectation. This is 





*Famous AMERICAN INDIANS. Red Eagle and the 
War with the Creek Indians of Alabama. By George 
Cary Eggleston. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

+ Rosert Dick, Baker of Thurso, Geologist and Bot- 
anist. By Samuel Smiles, LL. D. With a portrait and 
numerous illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12mo. Pp. 430. 
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no fiction, but the life-story of a plain and 
honest Scgtchman of Thurso, who, from the 
condition of a journeyman baker, became one 
of the most noted of naturalists of his times— 
botanist, conchologist, and geologist—and win- 
ning the recognition of such men as Hugh 
Miller (with whom he became personally as- 
sociated) and Professors Owen and Agassiz, 
and many other eminent scientists. Like 
many another enthusiast in a pursuit outside 
of that by which he earned his bread, he was 
always poor, though both industrious and 
economical. He studied nature itself rather 
than books, and by his own original discover- 
ies added somewhat to the range of the Nat- 
ural History of Scotland. He also found a 
companion of like tastes and character, Charles 
W. Peach, a Cornish man, whose career is also 
sketched by Mr. Smiles. Altogether the book 
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is decidedly a good one, and will enhance 
rather than damage its author’s reputation. 


Harper’s Library of American Fiction, Num- 
ber 12, is entitled ‘Captain Nelson, a Romance 
of Colonial Days,” by Samuel Adams Drake. 
Octavo. 172 pages; double columns; well 
printed on good paper. Price 75 cents. If 
the matter is as good as its dress, it is a good 
and cheap book. 


Harper’s Half-hour Series has among its 
latest issues (No. 83) “A Primer of Spanish 
Literature,” by Helen S. Conant. 32mo. Pp. 
227. 25 cents. (No. 85) “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith 
32mo. Pp. 258. 25 cenis. 


Franklin Square Library—No. 36 is “Jane 
Eyre,” A Novel, by Charlotte Bronte. Octavo, 
Pp. 89. Triple columns, 15 cents. 
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FRANCE AS A MISSION FIELD. 


By reason of the clash of arms and the com- 
plications of diplomacy in other parts of 
Europe and in the East France has of late 
relatively fallen out of public notice. It may 
be suspected, however, that during these years 
the affairs of that country have been quite as 
actively progressive as at any other time, and 
that with all its quiet and freedom from com- 
motions the nation has been all along in a 
state of active revolution. The suspicion 
sometimes expressed, whether in hope or fear, 
that France is hereafter to become only a 
second-class power, and to cease to be a con- 
siderable factor in international affairs, can 
not be realized unless there shall also be such 
a deterioration of the French character as 
need not be apprehended; and yet there is 
good reason to believe that that country and 
people will in the future devote a less propor- 
tion of their attention to foreign affairs than 
in the past, and more to their home industries 
and the comfort and well-being of the common 
people. The insane passion for glory which 
has so long inflamed and controlled the repre- 
sentative Frenchman appears to be declining, 
and giving place to a more rational method 
of thinking and of estimating things. The 





madness of an out-of-time chivalry is yielding 
to the claims of reason, and men are beginning 
to ask after the utility and the prospective 
good results of the things proposed to them, 
whether by the traditions of the past or the 
oratory and poetry of the present. 

The assurance of republicanism in France 
comes not so much from its politics its elections 
and methods of administration as from the 
evident tendency of the popular mind away 
from the past and towards the living present 
and the pregnant future. Wise men, like 
Thiers, who care but little about the names 
and external forms of governments, and who 
know that any government for a free people 
must be in harmony with the sentiments of 
the people, have become convinced that only 
as a republic can France enjoy the blessing of 
a stable and beneficent government, and ac- 
cordingly the vast moral power of that class 
has gone over to the side of the republic, as 
against the restoration of the monarchy or the 
empire under any one of the rival claimants. 
At the same time the original supporters of 
the republic have, to a large extent, ex- 
changed the character of mere partisans for 
that of patriots, though still republicans, be- 
cause of their confidence in that form of gov- 
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ernment as best fitted for the nation. And, at 
the same time, a quiet but very effective 
change of views has been going forward 
among the rural and village population, as 
indicated by the late elections. Above all else 
these simple people ask for peace and security, 
freedom from conscription and oppressive 
taxation, and from espionage, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical ; and because the republic prom- 
ises these, and has kept its promise, at least in 
part, and perhaps as far as has been possible, 
there is a disposition to trust it still further, 
or to make it permanent. 

Hitherto the saying that “ Paris is France ” 
has properly indicated the truth as to that 
ideal France which alone has been seen, not 
only by foreigners, but by Parisians them- 
selves. Paris not only spoke to the outside 
world for the whole country, but also made 
and unmade its forms of government, and 
dictated in all matters of fashion, tastes or 
opinions. 
has been largely mitigated, so that the voices 
of the outlying departments are now waited 
for and listened to with respectful deference. 
It is also now quite manifest that this new 
element in the active forces of the country is 
not only different, but much more wholesome 
than that of Paris and the other chief cities. 

The structure of society in France, outside 
of the larger towns and the manufacturing 
The 
proportion of persons engaged in agriculture 


But this centralization of power 


centers, is especially worthy of notice. 


is probably greater than in any other country 
in Europe, and these are chiefly small farmers, 


owning and working their own farms. This 
single feature is of the greatest significance. 
It insures industrial and social stability, and 
while it angments the aggregate wealth, it so 
scatters it into many hands that the evils of 
great estates are avoided. It was this wide 
diffusion of its wealth that enabled France 
to endure the fearful burdens cast upon it 
by the war with Germany, and which now 
saves it from the financial troubles that afflict 
other European countries, and especially Great 
Britain. While the great body of the popula- 
tion is living at their homes, and drawing 
their sustenance from the soil by their own in- 
dustry there is an almost perfect immunity 
from financial crises, and from the helpless- 
ness and suffering that are always to be feared 
in more closely organized social and indus- 
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trial bodies. The increased intelligence and 
culture of city residents over rustics, and of 
artisans and clerks over the cultivators of the 
soil, are purchased at great costs, both to in- 
dividuals and to society. So that the desir- 
ableness of the transition from the latter to the 
former class, which is among the results of our 
modern civilization, is at least questionable. 

The condition of the religions and ecclesias- 
tical affairs of France under the new order of 
things is especially interesting. While Paris, 
as it appeared to outsiders, was recognized as 
the representative and index of the whole 
country it seemed to be only a nation of .in- 
fidels, playing at religion as a pastime or a 
masquerade, And yet no great scrutiny was 
needed to detect in the French character a de- 
cided religiousness, and in French literature 
rich stores of religious thought and sentiment. 
The common people of France, and especially 
those living away from large towns, always 
have been characteristically religious. They 
are Roman Catholics, because for nearly three 
hundred years that has been the only form of 
religion of which they had any knowledge; 
and having been taught to accord to the 
dogmas and forms of the Church the same 
sanctity that is due to things purely spiritual, 
in proportion as they are religious they have 
inclined to be fanatical and superstitions. And 
yet the Roman Catholicism of France is incom- 
parably less narrow and proscriptive than 
that of almost any other country of Europe, 
and especially of those countries where fierce 
and protracted conflicts, with mutual persecu- 
tions and martyrdoms, have been carried on 
with Protestant dynasties and _ hierarchies. 
These things give a decidedly hopeful out- 
look for the religious future of the French 
Republic, and in this new order of things new 
needs, on the one hand, and new and en- 
larged opportunities, on the other, come into 
view. 

That the favor felt for the republican form 
of government by the common people extends 
also, in some degree, to the Protestant religion 
is quite certain. There is a close association 
in the popular mind, and justly so, between 
absolutism in government and ultramontan- 
ism in religion, and the rejection of the former 
tends strongly to unsettle the mind as to the 
latter. This season of changed convictions 
and feelings among such a people is therefore 
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especially favorable for removing old preju- 
dices and bringing in other and better views 
in respect to religion and Church life. The 
times may, indeed, be considered critical, for 
the old can not prokably be perpetuated, and 
this now simple and mistaught religious people 
will almost certainly lapse into infidelity unless 
rescued and saved by becoming properly in- 
structed evangelical Christians. It would 
seem, therefore, that the French Republic 
just at this time appeals very loudly to evan- 
gelical Christendom for help that its people 
may be saved from becoming infidels by be- 
coming evangelical Christians,—for these two 
are evidently the only alternatives now possi- 
ble. The old order of faith must very soon 
become obsolete, for a better or none at all 
must take its place. 

And this appeal for help comes more di- 
rectly and forcibly to American Methodists 
than to any others. There always has been 
a good feeling among the French people to- 
wards our country and its people; and their 
growing republicanism greatly strengthens that 
feeling. There can be no question that 
American missionaries in France would enjoy 
some decided advantages over those of almost 
any other country, both from traditional 
memories and from the growth of liberal sen- 
timents in French politics. And while, as 
Americans, our missionaries would have de- 
cided advantages as Methodists, they would also 
enjoy specially favorable facilities. ‘To say 
nothing about the absolute necessity of a deep 
and lively spirituality in the presentation of the 
Gospel to such a people, which it would, per- 
haps, be claimed that others can render as 
well as ourselves, we may still claim for 
our methods and the capabilities of our sys- 
tem certain adaptations to the demands of 
the case. Two things belonging to Methodism 
are especially needed in France—an itinerant 
lay ministry, and a system of close spiritual 
oversight and nurture, such as is afforded by 
our class-meeting arrangements. 





HARD TIMES. 

No phrase or form of words, expressing a 
commonly recognized idea, is more familiar to 
the average intelligence than the brief deuter- 
onomic “hard-times.” It may not be easy to 
define it verbally, and yet it is not only uni- 
versally, but also quite correctly apprehended 
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asafact. Itsimply indicates that for the time 
being financial and industrial affairs do not 
work smoothly and prosperously, that there is 
a commercial disharmony between capital 
and labor (the two principal material factors 
of civilization) which suspends the opera- 
tions of trade and industry, and so renders 
unavailable the usually depended upon means 
of subsistence. The occasional occurrence of 
such conditions of affairs, more or less gener- 
ally in community, and operating with greater 
or less intensity, is perhaps inseparable from 
the civilization of the age, and the most that 
may be hoped respecting them from the wis- 
est statemanship and the most unselfish phi- 
lanthropy is, that they shall not be allowed 
to become unnecessarily frequent or severe, or 
long-continued. 

It is only too well-known that this form of 
social disorder has been long and very severely 
felt in this country, and it is also generally 
believed that with us the worst is past, the 
lowest depression reached, and that from this 
point a better state of things may be antici- 
pated. Granting all this, it will not be safe to 
calculate upon a speedy revival of the prostrate 
trade and industry of the country, nor, indeed, 
their ultimate return to what they were during 
the period immediately preceding the prevail- 
ing term of depression. The permanent over- 
throw of the commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of the country is not to be thought of as 
at all possible, but their future forms and 
conditions will probably differ very widely 
from those of the past. The former things are 
passed away never to return, and the new order 
of things will appear with new and different 
methods, and also chiefly in the hands of new 
men. Only asmall portion of those who have 
been borne down by the passing flood will 
come again to the surface. 

In matters of finance and of economical ad- 
ministration experience is the only safe teacher, 
which is not only a very dear school-master, 
but also one rather difficult to be understood 
at many important points. Looking back- 
ward from our present position over the last 
twenty years, it is not difficult to trace the 
causes that have led the country along to the 
present state of its affairs. The war of the Re- 
bellion, which extended virtually over the first 
half of the last decade, was at once the most 
thoroughly engrossing, for the same country 
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supplied and supported both sides, and it was 
conducted every-where with marked financial 
recklessness, and it resulted necessarily in a vast 
actual impoverishment. While it continued 
it quickened every department of industry to an 
unprecedented activity, and, with the help of a 
depreciated currency, induced a scale of prices 
and of expensiveness of living quite beyond 
wholesome possibilities. The ending of the 
war turned loose upon society nearly half a 
million of producers, to be added at once to 
the industrial force of the country and to its 
consumers. And in the return of these citi- 
zen soldiers to private life, they carried with 
them not much less than a hundred millions 
of dollars, nearly all of which was rapidly 
thrown into the retail trade of the country. 
The three forces, a depreciated currency, a vast 
increase of productive labor, and abundance 
of ready money in the hands of the common 
people, all acting in the same direction, pro- 
duced the most intense financial activity, with 
rapidly increasing prices. But all this was 


abnornal and unhealthy, and, of course, could 
not be permanent; probably in no other age 
or country could it have continued so long, 
nor could there be elsewhere so much hope for 


a speedy and complete recovery from so great 
a disaster as is now opening in this country. 

It now remains for those who see a new era 
dawning upon the land, while accepting with 
cheerfulness the new order of affairs, to gather 
instruction from the past, and to adjust their 
future actions to the demands of the case. It 
is evident that certain strongly marked social 
and industrial tendencies of the past have gone 
forward to unwholesome and unprofitable ex- 
tents. The relative decrease of population in 
the rural districts of the older States and the 
inverse increase of the cities give an undesira- 
ble outlook for both the moral and the finan- 
cial future of the country. The world’s his- 
tory bears a strong testimony in favor of the 
position that permanent national prosperity is 
impossible except where agriculture is the 
chief form of national industry. The stability 
of the French nation, as a nation, during a 
hundred years of revolutions fomented in the 
cities, is due to the fact that the great body of 
the people are agriculturists, living on and off 
of their several small estates. ‘The decadence of 
England’s glory, both financial and social, if 
indeed that decadence is in the near future, as 





many wise men predict that it is, is due to the 
fact that instead of being, as for so many gen- 
erations it was, a land of home-livers and 
bread-producers, it has become a nation of 
traders and artisang crowded into towns and 
cities, where both the individual and the family 
are swallowed up in the swirling flood of oper- 
atives, with its superincumbent body of capital- 
ists and operators. The manifest tendency of 
our people in the same direction, especially in 
the older States, is among the evil prognostics 
of the times, and the checking of that tendency 
is among the incidental good things that may 
be hoped for from the present experiences. 
The first and greatest want of this country is 
a large relative increase of its rural popula- 
tion, persons and families living upon their 
farms, and working them chiefly with their 
own hands, and deriving their chief sustenance 
from their own fields. 

In times of financial distress there is often 
a strangely unwise disposition to look for relief 
to the government, either in its administra- 
tion or its legislation. Nearly all that gov- 
ernment can do for the industry of the coun- 
try is to let it alone, and to protect it from 
violence while working out its own destiny. 
After recognizing and assuring the rights of 
private property, there is very little that the 
government can do in respect to industrial or 
financial affairs without doing more harm 
than good. No single government, nor indeed 
a congress of nations, can create a standard 
value, other than that already established by 
the consensus of the commercial world; the 
attempt to do any thing of the kind wherever 
made can work only mischievously. This fact 
must stamp with the mark of folly and bad 
statesmanship, to say nothing about its mo- 
rality, the attempt to legislate value into some 
metal in excess of that given to it by the com- 
mercial world. It is also at least open to a 
question, whether a large portion of the legis- 
lation respecting rates of interest on loans or 
debts, and the collection of debts, and espe- 
cially the system of quasi slavery that gives 
the creditor a claim upon all the future earn- 
ings and acquisitions of the insolvent debtor, 
are not evil. The greatest burden now resting 
upon the industry of the country is the mass 
of indebtedness inherited from the times of 
inflation, and for which there remains no part 
of an equivalent in the hands of the debtors. 












































































































































































































The debtor classes have submitted to the loss 
of all their possessions, often with heroic pa- 
tience, and have, in nearly all cases, carefully 
husbanded their means for the benefit of their 
creditors. Might it not be well, then, for the 
creditor class also to display a slightly similar 
magnanimity, and after shearing the fleece to 
the skin to let the naked carcass go free? This 
will in effect be the case whatever the statutes 
may decree or iron-handed Shylocks may de- 
mand. Bankruptcy, when it comes, is a fact 
that no legislation can reverse; would it not 
be wise to recognize that fact and guard against 
its abuse? 

About the most encouraging fact in respect 
to the financial affairs of the country (not of the 
government) is, that by some means and through 
a variety of methods the indebtedness created 
during the flush times is pretty well liquidated. 
A large part of it has been paid in money of 
twice the value of that intended when the 
debts were made; other parts have been paid 
in part or compromised, and still others have 
become wholly unavailable, and must be passed 
over to the undesirable side of the profit and 
loss account. The amount of nominal losses 
has been very great, and these have fallen 
upon the debtors to the full extent of their 
ability to pay; and since the intrinsic wealth 
of the country is not diminished, and now that 
wealih is so largely in the hands of the late 
creditor class, the debtors losing all before 
the creditors lose any thing even nominally, 
there is very little occasion to sympathize with 
that class, in view of the deficiences that they 
have failed to collect. It is well, therefore, 
that the past should be, as far as it may be, 
remanded to its own place, and that the people 
should be permitted to set out anew and un- 
incumbered in their industrial career. 

In such a country as this there can be no 
hard times, except as they are produced by 
wrong financial and industrial methods. Such 
was the source of the fearful strain that has 
been upon us, and which, indeed, is now only 
departing, but not yet gone. The American 
people must then addict themsel ves more closely 
totheir home industries, must learn to work for 
small wages, to sell their productions for low 
prices, and to be content with small profits on 
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their sales; to earn before they spend, and 
they must look to themselves and not to the 
government for rules of economy and thrift; 
must appreciate the dignity of homely, honest 
labor, and account one dollar earned in work- 
ing for one’s self worth two dollars gained by 
working for another. And when all this shall 
be realized there will be an end of hard times 
and of all danger of their coming again, 





HOW MUCH CAN A MAN READ? 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE said of the great 
scholar, Bentley, dying at an advanced age, 
that he had lived long enough to have read 
every book that was worth reading. A caleu- 
lation has been made that two hundred and 
twenty octavo volumes of four hundred pages 
each is about the limit which a reader of or- 
dinary capacity could reach in one year. But 
calculations of this kind are worthless. The 
art of reading is as difficult as, or more so 
than, writing. Goethe, when past seventy, 
said that he was still learning to read. The 
art of skipping is in fact the great secret to be 
learned. A practiced scholar will tell at a 
glance what a volume contains, and whether 
it will repay attentive study. Nay, he can do 
far more than this; by running his eye rapidly 
and almost unconsciously through a book, he 
can suck the marrow of its contents, so to 
speak, and form an almost intuitive judgment 
about its value—a judgment, too, which care- 
ful study rarely, if ever, fails to confirm. 
We may be sure that, reading in this way, 
Bentley mastered, to all intents and purposes, 
far more than the eleven thousand volumes 
which the above calculation would give him; 
and it is only by bearing in mind the fact of 
men having this faculty that we can accept 
as true the astonishing feats which Lord Ma- 
caulay is said to have performed in this way. 
Even then the perusal of sixteen books of 
Homer, in the original, during a rapid walk 
from Malvern to Worcester, is hardly less 
than a miracle, but we can quite believe it in 
the case of a reader so exceptionally gifted as 
Macaulay. It is hardly necessary to say that 
eleven thousand volumes are a hundred-fold 
more than any reader, not a specialist, need 
by any possibility study very closely. W. 





